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TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS IN THE SERVICE REN- 
DERED BY NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS COLLEGES' 


BRUCE R. PAYNE 
President, George Peabody College for Teachers 


If the average American citizen, or a good many of the academic 
“highbrows,” were to be asked, what is the institution in America 
known as the normal school or teachers college, the answer would be, 
it is a place where women school-teachers are taught how to method- 
ize—the “highbrows” adding the facetious remark that they were 
taught metheds without being taught anything to methodize about. 
Both these interpretations are foolish—one involuntary and the other 
voluntary. A good deal of this talk is propaganda upon the part of 
individuals and institutions that believe there is no other way of doing 
it except their way of doing it—people who believe that a man can 
teach whatever he knows whether he has ever learned how to teach 
it or not. 


In the first place, on this particular point, there have been no inves- 
tigations of an accurate sort, and any opinion uttered or published is 
merely the prejudiced expression of the uninformed. 


IS SUBJECT MATTER STUDIED IN TEACHERS COLLEGES? 


As a matter of fact, if the old type of academic subjects alone are 
considered—namely, the five subjects of English, mathematics, his- 
tory, foreign language, and science—in 48 of the normal schools and 


*A paper read at the annual convention of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, Boston, Mass., February 24, 1928. 
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teachers colleges which belonged to this association last year, students 
took 499,847 quarter hours. In other words, it would take 10,413 
years for one man, taking 48 quarter hours, or 16 college hours, 
throughout a scholastic year, to complete the courses in English, math- 
ematics, history, foreign language, and science taken last year in only 
48 of the normal schools and teachers colleges of America. If one 
adds the number of quarter hours taken in these institutions in those 
other academic subjects of the newer sort which have been introduced 
into the curriculum during the last 50 years, such as geography, fine 
arts, agriculture, commercial subjects, home economics, health educa- 
tion, industrial arts, and sociology, he will find that there were there 
419,952 hours taken, which would require a man 8,479 years to com- 
plete, if he took 16 college hours, or 48 quarter hours, per year. 

Adding these two groups of subjects which are credited toward 
academic degrees in the various universities of America, it would 
take one man 18,892 years to complete them. These are all state insti- 
tutions. The larger, privately endowed institutions, such as Teachers 
College, of New York; George Peabody College for Teachers, of Nash- 
ville; and the University of Chicago, are not included in this scoring. 
I happen to know, for instance, that last year in George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers it would take a man 700 years to complete all the 
hours taken in the group of five academic subjects first referred to. 

In these 48 state institutions there were 373,272 quarter hours of 
psychology and education taken, which would take a man 7,776 years 
to complete. 

In brief, the ratio of purely academic subjects to professional sub- 
jects is no less in these teachers colleges and normal schools than it is 
in the larger universities which allow the first year of medicine to 
count for the senior year of the baccalaureate degree. 


GROWTH AND SIZE 


In the second place, the growth of attendance in these institutions 
in the last decade gives, to the average citizen, an astounding figure. 
In 1917, there were, in 47 teacher-training institutions, for which I 
have figures at hand, 15,849 students in the three quarters of the scho- 
lastic year; in 1926, there were 38,076. In the summer session of 
these institutions, in 1917, there were 13,362 students; in 1926, there 
were 39,414 students. Without excluding duplicates, these 47 insti- 
tutions during the summer and winter quarters combined taught 
77,490 students in the year 1926. The growth of attendance has been 
240 per cent in the last decade. 

Or, if one takes the attendance of all the distinctively teacher-train- 
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ing institutions in America, the total, as shown by the Commissioner’s 
report, Bulletin 12, 1925, is 228,142, whereas the state universities 
and state colleges of America showed for the same year, in all depart- 
ments, 216,782, a difference of 11,360 in favor of the former. That 
is, there are upwards of 11,000 more students enrolled in normal 
schools and teachers colleges than in all the academic state colleges 
and universities. Of course, in their education departments, which 
alone train teachers who go out to teach in the great people’s schools 
where 97 per cent of the population go to school—namely, the ele- 
mentary and high schools of America—the universities would show 
no figures to compare with those of the normal schools and teachers 
colleges. In brief, the teachers colleges and normal schools are train- 
ing the teachers of America who are trained to teach 97 per cent of 
the population. 


THE MEANING OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGES TO THE 
NATIONAL LIFE 

The industrial, the educational, the spiritual life of the 97 per cent 
of the citizens of America upon whose shoulders, in this representa- 
tive form of government, is thrown the burden of the responsibility, 
both for the maintenance of law and order and for progress, depend 
upon these teacher-training colleges. 

These are the only types of institutions of higher learning in the 
United States which actually take their students from the schools 
below and send their graduates back to the schools below. 

This leads me to give the figures showing the graduations from 42 
normal schools and teachers colleges in the years 1917 and 1926. The 
two-year institutions, in 1917, graduated 3,324 persons; in 1926, they 
graduated 6,151. The four-year institutions conferred, in 1917, 654 
baccalaureate degrees, and in 1926, 3,191 baccalaureate degrees—all 
to people who were presumably going back to teach the masses of our 
population. 

The total number of instructors in these 48 normal schools and 
teachers colleges has grown from 1,891, in 1917, to 3,821, in 1926. 


EDUCATING FOLLOWERS IS AS IMPORTANT AS 
EDUCATING LEADERS 
Some one may say that numbers do not count. Well, I am not so 
sure of that; on election day I notice that some of our political friends 
are rather impressed with the idea that they do count. When it comes 
to law and order, to voting for the right person and adopting the poli- 
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cies of the right leaders, I have the feeling that the great founders of 
this republic were strongly of the opinion that it was as important to 
educate intelligent followers as it was to provide intelligent leaders; 
for we have discovered, in the long years of the operation of our 
experiment in government, that the intelligence of the successful 
leader is dragged down to the very level of the intelligence of the 
voters who vote for him, and that the blocs decide things in Washing- 
ton and in our state legislatures about as often as the highly intelli- 
gent and trained political leaders do. The idea of national prosperity 
through merely having intelligent leaders is largely a fiction—a the- 
ory which does not work. It is high time, in this great new govern- 
ment of ours, that we should consider that the mass, as well as the 
leadership, of our citizens has a great deal to do with what may hap- 
pen in this country at any moment. 


THE QUALITY OF THE FACULTIES OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 


If one may take as indicative of excellence the degrees held by the 
instructors in these 48 normal schools and teachers colleges which I 
am studying, the quality has improved as well as the quantity, in this 
period of time. While ten years ago there were only 68 instructors 
in these institutions who held the Ph.D. degree, in 1926 there were 
162; while, in 1917, there were only 325 who held the Master of Arts 
degree, in 1926 there were 1,061. There were, in 1917, 592 instruc- 
tors holding the baccalaureate degree, and, in 1926, 980. On the other 
hand, those who hold no degrees have dropped from 490 in 1917 to 
252 in 1926. Or, if one takes it in percentages, 4 per cent of the total, 
in 1917, held Ph.D. degrees, whereas, in 1926, 7 per cent of the total 
number of instructors in these 48 institutions held Ph.D. degrees. In 
1917, 22 per cent of the total held M.A. degrees, and, in 1926, 43 per 
cent held that degree. In 1917, 43 per cent held no degree, and, in 
1926, only 10 per cent held no degree. In the summer sessions the 
figures are even better, so far as the prolonged period of study by the 
instructors is concerned. We are assuming that one who has studied 
longer knows more—at least, the same man will know more than he 
did before—and that he will be a better teacher. The second part of 
this assumption is probably not quite so safe as the first part. 


WHAT IS THE HEAD OF A STATE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM? 


I have heard a great deal of bragging, in my lifetime, upon the part 
of certain institutions which claimed to be the heads of the school sys- 
tems in the great commonwealths in which they are located. Most of 
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these are located in the greatest state in the union. I sometimes won- 
der what the qualifications are to establish such a claim. 

It has been shown that the teacher-training institutions have the 
largest number of students, and that they take them, certainly not less 
than any other higher schools, from the masses of our population. It 
is only a question, then, as to what becomes of them after they finish 
in the different types of institutions. If we say that that institution 
is the head of the educational system of a commonwealth which 
receives from the public schools the largest number of pupils, in the 
long run, then the industrial institutions, such as the stores and the 
other commercial enterprises, can claim to be the head of the state 
school system, because, in the long run, they receive the largest per 
cent of the school population. 

I wish to give to you a new definition of what may constitute the 
head of the educational system in a state. It is that institution which 
not only receives and gives higher training to the greatest number of 
the youth in any state, but which also sends back to the people the 
largest number of helpers and workers. It is that institution which 
not only receives from the public schools the largest number of stu- 
dents, but which also sends back to the public schools and the state the 
largest number of trained workers. A headship, in the modern 
world, must be determined chiefly by capacity for service. With this 
definition accepted, I wish to assert, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that the teacher-training institutions are par excellence 
the heads of the educational systems of their respective states and 
communities, for they are sending back, as public servants, to the com- 
munities from which they take their students, a larger proportion of 
those students than is any other type of institution of higher learning 
that this country has ever discovered or produced. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER 


This paper is not attempting to survey teachers colleges so far as 
buildings, grounds, and operating funds are concerned. It is impor- 
tant to know how much money is invested in this type of institution, 
in America, both in capital investment and in annual operating funds. 
But after all has been said, the teacher is practically all there is that 
counts so far as the transmission of the rich inheritances of the past 
and the high ideals of the present to the oncoming citizens of tomor- 
row is concerned. There is not any other way, in this country of 
ours, to transmit to the masses of the people knowledge and ideals, 
ethical codes and profound philosophies, the discovered knowledge of 
mankind, the scientific investigations, and the results of the research 
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that has been made by the bright minds of the world, except by the 
training of teachers, of human beings who are guaranteed to go back to 
the people. 

We cannot educate people by newspapers and pulpit oratory, al- 
though these can help. Even the home has abandoned the hope of 
imparting education by itself. There is no other way, I say, except 
by systematically training teachers to give systematic instruction in 
the ideals and in the subjects which human society feels that it needs 
each generation to know in order to function properly as efficient citi- 
zens. 

We educators have ourselves had so much talk about buildings, 
equipment, laboratories, libraries, statistical work, and this, that, and 
the other, in recent years, that somehow even we seem to have for- 
gotten that the teacher is the only distributing agency. 

I have had the honor, then, to talk today with regard to the pipe 
lines of distribution that lead down from the reservoirs of discovered 
knowledge in the world. There are no other pipe lines possible except 
those which the teachers themselves establish by word of mouth to 
their own pupils. 

This, then—the teachers college—is the only type of institution 
which, in any very large and appreciable way, stands as a sort of hop- 
per into which every grain of truth, when poured, may be sent down 
to the eager minds of all the people, and especially of the ninety-seven 
per cent who never go to college or university. 
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ARCHITECTURE VERSUS LIBRARIANSHIP 





JACKSON E. TOWNE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





“Before these gentlemen (the architects) had finished with us I felt 
considerably more respect for them than when we started to work 
together.” With the above words a prominent university librarian 
concluded his report to his fellow librarians on the erection of his spa- 
cious new building, which is perhaps the only university library in 
America designed with altogether adequate provision for expansion. 

Librarians smile when they open an important new treatise on 
architecture, such as Dean G. H. Edgell’s The American Architec- 
ture of Today (Scribners, 1928), and read that in the Boston Public 
Library, “. . . the problems of stack space, communication, and 
cataloguing were carefully studied and admirably solved.”. This was 
certainly not true when the building was begun! 

As a result, in fact, of almost universal neglect by architects of some 
of the essentials of good library service, the members of the American 
Library Association drew up the following eleven “Points of Agree- 
ment” regarding library buildings, and fortunately it has of late 
been possible to insist rather generally that these points be observed: 


1. Every library building should be planned especially for the kind of work to 
be done and the community to be served. 

2. Interior arrangements should be planned before the exterior is considered. 

8. Plans should provide for future growth and development. 

4. The building should be carefully planned for economical administration. 

5. Public rooms should be planned for complete supervision by the fewest pos- 
sible attendants. 

6. No convenience of arrangement should be sacrificed to architectural effect. 

7. There should be no decoration of reading or working rooms that will attract 
sight-seers to disturb readers and attendants. 

8. There should be good natural light im all parts of the building. Windows 
should extend to the ceiling; in stacks, they should be opposite aisles. 

9. No shelf should be too high to be reached by a person of medium height, 
standing on the floor. 

10. Stairs should be straight, not circular. 

11. There should be communication by speaking tubes or telephones between 
working rooms. 


There are circular staircases in the St. Louis Public Library, a 
building which I once heard the librarian say he wished had been 
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built without a single permanent interior partition. And are the 
elaborate decorations in the new Detroit Public Library, a building 
designed by the architect of the St. Louis structure, all placed so that 
they have never attracted disturbing sight-seers? 

Librarians are glad that the statement has become almost a bromide 
in college and university circles that the library should be the heart 
of the institution, although there remain, of course, many colleges in 
which the library is still merely an appendix. 

“Heart” does very well. If less esthetically attractive, however, it 
is more realistic to say that the university library should be the stom- 
ach of the institution. The multiplication of books and the demands 
of research necessitate a building which shall rank in point of size 
as does the stomach with the other organs of the body. And, inci- 
dentally, digestion is surely more analogous to research than is the 
circulation of the blood. 

On the occasion of the opening of the new School for Library Serv- 
ice at Columbia University, President Butler stressed the determina- 
tion of the architect of the Columbia University Library to make it 
the central structure of the institution. 

But librarians realize, even now, that the building, although wisely 
located, can, indeed, hardly be regarded as practical. There are not 
sufficient windows to light the main reading room properly, and there 
is no real provision for the expansion of the collection. Fortunately, 
there is space at the rear of the building, and here a structure will 
eventually of necessity be erected which will probably do much to 
solve the library problem at Columbia. 

In the new buildings of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the library, to continue the physiological analogy, is located neither 
as the heart nor the stomach. It is shoved up into the skull, directly 
under the central dome—to be literal, where the only light is from 
a double ring of skylights. This relegation of the library to a win- 
dowless attic might be construed as indicating a somewhat limited 
conception of the réle of books in technical education. 

The Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library at Harvard has re- 
ceived scant praise for its architectural beauty, but its internal ar- 
rangements have seldom failed to satisfy the research worker. Dean 
Edgell remarks: “The conservative at Harvard dreaded the erection 
of an enormous pile which would dwarf the older buildings in the 
Harvard Yard. . . .” And a certain wealthy Harvard alumnus, 
in his will, which was made public recently, gave posthumous vent to 
his anger at the location and size of the Widener building. Harvard, 
it would seem, can scarcely be proud of an alumnus 80 blind as not to 
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see that the great university could not profitably place its library any- 
where but in a central location, or house the fifth largest library in the 
world in any but an enormous structure. 

Admiring the beauty of the Harper Memorial Library at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and approving some of its minor details, such as 
the slanting reading tables, the writer has never actively joined in the 
hostile criticism of the building, provoked by the awkward arrange- 
ment of underground stacks, the top-floor main delivery desk, and 
other objectionable features. At the time the structure was opened, 
the authorities at Chicago found it difficult to obtain a librarian of 
standing to review the building in the library periodicals. For a num- 
ber of years a comprehensive printed committee report of the Chicago 
library problem has been going the rounds, and the recently appointed 
librarian has been given an entire year to study the situation from 
every angle with a view to recommending a final solution for a library 
system which many have not hesitated to condemn as nothing less than 
a “colossal failure.” 

By far the most important library building under construction in 
America today is the new Sterling Memorial Library at Yale. This 
has been designed by James Gamble Rogers, who is also responsible 
for the exquisitely beautiful but slightly impractical Harkness Memo- 
rial Quadrangle at Yale. The way in which the Sterling Library has 
been projected seems to Mr. Keogh, the librarian, to augur excellent 
results. In an address given at the last Alumni Day at New Haven, 
Mr. Keogh described the plans: 


Probably no library has ever given to its plans so long a consideration by so 
large a number of interested and competent advisers. The site itself is the out- 
come of long deliberation, and the unusual provisions for the care of books and 
for the comfort of readers are the result of constant codperation between the 
architect, the librarian, the faculty, and the administrative officers. A program 
of requirements, drawn up by the library staff on the basis of requests from the 
various departments of study, was discussed for months by the Library Commit- 
tee before the architect put pencil to paper. At an early stage the floor plans 
were printed and sent to every professor in the university, and a special meeting 
was called at which the plans were explained and criticisms and suggestions were 
invited. The director and the librarian of Harvard, the librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library, and the librarians of the Universities of Princeton, Chicago, and 
Michigan, and the Librarian of Congress met in New Haven for a conference with 
the president, the provost, the architect, the dean of the School of Fine Arts, the 
librarian, and the assistant librarian. Every suggestion received was carefully 
considered and adopted if possible. 


As is generally known, the style of architecture adopted for the 
new Yale library is modern Gothic. The most striking feature of the 
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building will be its enormous stack tower. In this there are to be 
eight intermediate levels, making the total number of book floors fif- 
teen, or, counting the basement, sixteen. The library will have a shelf 
capacity for three million volumes and a seating capacity for two 
thousand readers at atime. There is space for the addition of stacks 
for another million volumes. There are a dozen rooms for special 
libraries or collections. Structural walls are few; seminars can be 
changed into studies or rooms for special collections. There will be 
no fewer than four hundred carols for graduate students. And, for 
once, there has been adequate space allotted to staff requirements. 

Will the Gothic windows admit sufficient light? Will the reserve 
room, the room for general reading, the periodical room, and the main 
reading room each prove to have been designed large enough as the 
institution grows? 

Librarians will look forward to June of the year 1931, by which 
time the Sterling Library will have been occupied an academic year. 
After such careful, codperative planning, Yale surely ought to be able 
to report her building as satisfactorily meeting the tests of actual 
operation. 
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DESIRABLE EQUIPMENT FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


MARGARET HAYES 
Supervisor of Schools, Craven County, N. C. 


A primary teacher who, teaching in the modern spirit, is planning 
to set up an informal situation in her room meets many problems in 
regard to equipment. It is usually necessary to conserve funds, and 
it is always desirable to avoid spending money for materials that may 
prove to be of little use. 


The equipment listed below has been used in the Craven County 


system of schools, and has proved to be very practical: 


At. 


12. 


A LIST OF EQUIPMENT FOR ACTIVITY WORK 
(Permanent and Temporary) 
For First, SECOND, AND THIRD GRADES 


. Cabinet for supplies—preferably low, not a bookcase. Pupils must reach all 


parts of it easily. 


. Provision for caring for moderate-size pieces of lumber, large blocks, etc. 


It may be a large window box, or, better, a large box on casters. 


. Provision for caring for paper supplies—preferably a supply cabinet. It may 


be a window box (some length is needed). 


. Teacher’s table or desk (this will provide means of caring for records, smaller 


materials, etc.). 


. Bookcase—preferably low and with glass doors. 
. Book rack—low, with broad shelves. It may be made of light wood, and thus 


be easily movable. If one cannot have both case and rack, choose the rack. 


. Individual lockers for children’s wraps and materials. (Remember, they are 


for children; golf-club discarded furniture will hardly do.) 


. Piano, or other musical instrument—preferably a piano; second choice, a 


violin. Have a phonograph only if nothing better is available. Use a 
chair, not a piano stool, at the piano. 


. Tables (to seat six children; home built, of light wood, are best). 
. Low chairs, of two or, better, three sizes (8-inch, 12-inch, 14-inch). Provide 


at least eight or ten chairs more than the number of children, for use at 
reading and clay tables, etc. 

Work table or workbench—provision for care of tools—either in the bench 
or in a tool box. 

Four hammers—rather heavy weight, not flimsy ones. 


. Three saws (of medium size; one may be a keyhole saw). 
14, 


Nails, of varied sizes—no spikes. One will probably need shingle nails (few, 
% pound is probably enough), 6-penny nails (most needed—buy by the 
pound as needed), 5-penny nails (also much used), carpet tacks (one box 
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is likely to be enough). We paid $1 for nails for twelve weeks’ use in the 
third grade). 

Brace and two bits (at least); sizes, 4 and 8. 

One file (large). 

Two medium-size screwdrivers. 

Coarse sandpaper—buy in sheets, usually 8 inches square, at about two for 
5 cents. Mount on small blocks with tacks for children to use. 

Turpentine—two quarts. It will cost about 45 cents per quart. 

As many wooden goods boxes as can be got—of all sizes; also fruit and veg- 
etable crates. 

Household paints. Buy as needed, and choose colors; cheaper at 10-cent store. 
Never use varnish or enamel, except for special occasions; they are much 
more expensive. 

Paint brushes—three or four, about 1% inches width. 

Can, or glass, in which to clean brushes (with turpentine). 

Clay (natural clay). Where to buy depends upon your locality; don’t take 
commercialized clay. The cost is about 1 cent or 1% cents per pound, in 100- 
pound lots. Buy 100 pounds. 

Table, covered with linoleum, for clay work, of such a height that children 
may be seated at work. 

Two strips of oilcloth, to cover the floor under and around the clay table; also 
paper towels or old cloths to wipe feet clean before leaving this center. 
It is nice to work clay out of doors if possible. 


. Large (three-gallon size) earthenware jars to contain clay, with cover to keep 


in moisture. Large cloth, to keep dampened over clay. 

Shelf, or some other provision for storing finished clay products until painted. 

Paint clay work with (preferably) water colors (which are expensive), or 
with kalsomine paints (which are cheaper, but smeary). Three boxes of 
water colors (all colors) are desirable. 

Six or eight small paint brushes for painting clay products. They need not 
be expensive brushes—10 cents apiece, or 15 cents at most. 

Shellac (five coats are needed for each object in order to make it waterproof). 
The cost is about $3.75 per gallon. One quart is enough for some time. 
Brushes, the same as those for painting clay—three or four of them. 


. Two easels—handmade ones are good enough; the board may be beaver board 


or even stiff cardboard. 


. Quart fruit jars, one for each color of paint and one to hold brushes. 
. Brushes, as for clay painting, one for each color. 
. Kalsomine (“cold water’) paints. One-half pound is sufficient for three 


months, for thirty children. Cost, about $1.20 per pound; the price varies. 


. Paper—may be blank news sheets (cost, about 12 cents per pound) or a good 


grade of wrapping paper. Buy by the roll at about 5 cents per pound. 
One 9-inch roll is sufficient for the year. 

Thumb tacks. 

Large-size pressed crayons—all the colors available, usually about eight. Buy 
(by box) six of each color. 

Colored chalk for board. We usually buy twelve sticks of each color; it is 
rather expensive. 

Printing press—preferably with large (inch) letters for the first grade. It 
will cost between $5 and $8. Use printers’ ink. 
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Paper for printing. Use blank news sheet or Manila tag, postcard thick- 
ness. Buy by the pound. Manila tag costs about 25 cents per pound. 

Extra rulers, for use in printing—six or eight. 

Scissors—large ones. Price, about 75 cents. One pair is needed at the print- 
ing press; about three pairs at the sewing table. 

Open sewing basket and medium-size cardboard box, to hold sewing mate- 
rials and completed articles. Special table for sewing. 

Needles—three or four packages, with large eyes for the start. Can be bought 
at the 10-cent store for 10 cents per package of six. 

Thread—coarse, black and white, colors as needed. 

Pieces of cloth—white and colors, attractive. One-third and one-half-yard 
pieces are large enough for most purposes. One should avoid flimsy mate- 
rials; use ginghams, well-woven cottons, muslins, ete. It is well to buy 
often, probably usually at the 10-cent store. 

Tape measure. 

Paper of pins; a pincushion, or a needle book. 

Dolls—at least two—preferably not of the same size. We have found the 
“Schoenhut Dolls” the most satisfactory. A. Schoenhut Co., 2302 East 
Harget Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The cost is about $3 for 18-inch dolls; it 
depends, of course, on the kind of doll. A catalog may be had. Possibly 
dolls may be presented, but they should be new and attractive, not well- 
worn discards. d 

Bulletin boards. At least one, if possible two. Place on a level with chil- 
dren’s eyes. They may be made of burlap, of beaver board, or of cork. It 
is nice to have one arranged with a shelf for interesting objects over it or 
very close by. 

One quart of wood alcohol for general cleaning, to clean type, etc. It is 
poisonous. 

One yardstick. 

Materials to make for general attractiveness and atmosphere, the esthetic, 
in the schoolroom: 

(1) Vases—one or two good ones, fairly large. 

(2) Vases—several small ones for flowers at each table, or small potted 
plants in winter. 

(3) Pottery—some good pieces, both to give sheer enjoyment and for 
suggestiveness in clay work. Well and simply shaped bowls and 
vases, or a good pitcher are best. : 

(4) Book ends—one good pair, at least one; it may be used at the library 
vases, or a good pitcher, are best. 

(5) Plaster casts—one or two; animals always are good subjects; one 
should be sure to get a work of art, not a travesty; excellent art 
may be cheap. 

(6) Pictures—at least one, as many more as possible; childlike, even 
child-done. 

(7) Flowers—cut and growing, always. 


55. Miscellaneous: 





One art gum eraser (10 cents). 
One box paper clips (10 cents). 
One box rubber bands (10 cents). 
Twine. 
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Two dustpans (10 cents each). 


Two or three small brooms (25 cents each). 

Places to keep cleaning equipment—box with holes for brooms, and nails to 
hang pans and brushes. 

Paste—either tube paste (10 cents per tube) or paste powder to be made up rf 
(slightly cheaper). ¥ 

Brown wrapping paper. It comes in large sheets by the pound. One should 
buy two pounds to start, and more as needed. 

Some provision for animal life—goldfish aquarium or fish bowl, fish food, a 
sea weed (buy at an art shop), shells, etc. 

Microscope—a hand lens is best. The cost is about $1 apiece, or more for 
a better lens. 

Paper, towels, soap. 


. Two balls—large. 


Blocks—preferably large. 

One table for use in serving lunch. 

Cushions for handmade chairs, window boxes, etc. 

Ironing board—small (ordinary board, covered). 

Two washtubs—deep pans (10-cent store). \ 
A number of coffee cans, labeled, for containing paint powder. 

Wastebasket—or two. 

Blackboard. 


For GRADES TWO AND THREE, IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE 


. Loom, for weaving—simple, handmade (the children should make it); large 


enough to weave a large rug (about 18x24 inches or larger), not for small, 
intricate weaving. 


. Roving—two balls ($1.50 per ball). 
. Scraps of goods, to be cut into strips and sewed together for weaving (“carpet- 


rag” style). 


. Thimbles—maybe. 
. A smaller printing press, %-inch letters. 
. One small globe. 


LUNCH EQUIPMENT 


Milk. 

Crackers—Graham; they should be bought, as required, by the box, not in bulk. 

Paper cups. 

Straws. 

Napkins. 

Serving tray for serving crackers—a silver tray or carved wooden one. Let us 
keep esthetic values in mind. 

Special table for serving table. 


We can keep cut flowers on it when not in use. 








THE RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 





W. W. CARPENTER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





Society always assigns certain duties, rights, and privileges to its 
children. Each generation has trained, in one way or another, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the next generation. There has developed, 
in every age and everywhere in the world, a conscious attempt on the 
part of those who are to guide and assist those who are to be the re- 
sponsible citizenship. Folk ways became, as primitive society passed 
into modern, state ways; and the early provisions for really adequate 
education only for the few were, in the course of time, extended to be 
practically universal in range. In America this conception of educa- 
tion has outrun the belief and practice of the rest of the world. In 
every state of this great commonwealth an adequate education is now 
really, in effect, guaranteed to every child who will accept it. What 
is this education? 

By legislative acts and by the rulings of state boards of education, 
the various states of the Union have been building up a conception of 
what American society expects to give to its youth in order to fit them 
for a fruitful maturity. A statement of this conception is the pur- 
pose of the present paper. 

In the development toward present-day practice and theory, certain 
of the American states have developed faster than others along partic- 
ular lines, so that there is not now uniformity. The extent to which 
various educational privileges are assured to children of the imme- 
diate day varies among the states. But there is a very notable ap- 
proach to uniformity, and its accomplishment seems not far off. 
Practically, throughout the Union, there is, or soon will be, a guaran- 
tee solemnly given, by his nation and commonwealth, to every child. 

With the variations of practice and the trend of development in 
mind, this paper attempts to state those educational rights and privi- 
leges to which the American people consider the American child to be 
entitled. The criteria, by means of which tendencies were scrutinized, 
were as follows: 


1. Universality. Any educational right or privilege practically universally ac- 
cepted by all the states is included. 
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2. A distinct trend, among the states, toward general acceptance, although 
such has not yet been accomplished. 


3. Continued successful practice in certain sections, which has proven the worth- 
whileness, although the range of acceptance is (in at least a few cases) not yet 


By applying these criteria to all the American states, fourteen sep- 
arate recognized rights and privileges of the school child were found 
to be evident. These are listed below and will be discussed separately. 


THE RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL CHILD! 
Every child has the right: 
a. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 
6. 


Every child has the right to attend a school: 
7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14, 
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To attend school every day during the school term, and to go to school the 
same number of days in the year as every other child. 

To be instructed by a trained teacher. 

To go to school in a building free from fire hazard. 

To attend school in a building that is located in a healthful environment; 
that is scientifically built and equipped; and that is kept sanitary. 

To be transported to school if the travel distance is too great. 

To succeed in school. 


Where medical and dental inspection are available without charge. 

Where organized play is considered a normal activity and is provided. 

Where the love of home, the desire for its improvement, and an apprecia- 
tion for the beautiful and the good are taught. 

Where coéperation in activities is encouraged. 

Where appreciation of society, its struggles and victories, is made clear; its 
challenge to the future made personal. 

Where the selection of the life work of each individual is not left to chance. 

Where the individual is trained for his life work. 

Where the problems of the school come from the problems of the commu- 
nity, state, and nation, and not altogether out of books. 


DISCUSSION OF THESE FOURTEEN POINTS 


1. Every child has the right to attend school during the school term. 
Every child has the right to go to school the same number of days as 
every other child. 

Every state in the Union recognizes the right of the child to attend 
school. All the states have passed compulsory attendance laws of one 
kind or another. These laws differ as to the number of days’ attend- 
ance required and as to the lower and upper age limits, but the ten- 
dency is distinctly toward a longer term each year and toward raising 





*D. M. Clements, of the Tennessee State Department of Education, assisted the 
author in compiling and arranging this list. The list was used in the Tennessee 
Educational Creed. Mr. Doak S. Campbell has kindly assisted by verifying the 
references throughout this article. 
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the upper age limits. The enforcement of the laws which guarantee 
to the child the right to attend school varies greatly among the states, 
but the tendency here, too, is toward a stricter enforcement. 


In all of the states compulsory education laws are reinforced by child labor 
laws. The purpose of such laws is to protect children, who are the future citizens 
of the state, against parents and guardians who would traffic in the labor of chil- 
dren or wards, and thus deprive them of educational opportunities equal to those 
enjoyed by other children.2 


2. Every child has the right to be instructed by a trained teacher. 

The American people recognize the worth of a trained teacher, and 
clearly indicate this by the evident concern of the various states in 
this matter. 


All of the states are concerned with providing conditions and regulating qualifi- 
cations designed to insure, so far as is humanly possible, the employment and re- 
tention of an adequately prepared teaching staff. 


It is also noted that 


Progressive states are increasing their teacher-training facilities in standard 
institutions commensurate with their needs, in order that all schools may be sup- 
plied with adequately and professionally prepared teachers. 


3. Every child has the right to go to a school in a building free from 
fire hazard. 

The majority of our states have laws relative to reducing the school 
fire hazard. Some states require that fire prevention be taught, some 
that fire drills be held regularly ; some provide for fire escapes, some 
that doors swing outward, some that corridors and stairways be fire- 
proof, some that plans for erection or for alteration of all school build- 
ings be approved by state officers. Many towns and cities go further 
in the matter of fire protection than their state laws require. This is 
summed up in the following paragraph by Mr. Ittner: 


More attention has been given to safety methods and devices in schools during 
the last twenty-five years than during any previous period, due chiefly to the con- 
gestion of urban centers, the consequent enlargement of schools, and the increased 
fire hazards. Fire-resistive construction has gradually replaced the non-fire- 
resistive.5 





"A Manual of Educational Legislation, United States Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No, 22, 1926, p. 46. 

*Ibid., p. 54. 

‘Ibid., p. 62. 

‘William B. Ittner, “A Quarter Century in Schoolhouse Planning and Construc- 
tion,” The American School Board Journal, 70, p. 40, January, 1925. 
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The reason for the trend toward buildings free from fire hazard is 
easily explained: 


A number of school fires that have been disastrous in terms of interruptions in 
the community’s educational program and in some cases in the appalling loss of 
children’s lives have awakened the nation to the need for the utmost permanence 
in the character of school-building construction.® 


4. Every child has the right to attend school in a building that is 
located in a healthful environment, that is scientifically built and 
equipped, and that is kept sanitary. 


The increasing interest in health and sanitation of the school build- 


ings and their environment is revealed by the laws of the various 
states. 


At least three-quarters of the states have laws on the sanitary features of the 
building.” 


Certain of the states cover this topic in detail, setting up standards 
that are to be adhered to by all schools. Other states require only 
certain general conditions, and some have as yet no requirements. 

According to Cubberley, Indiana, New Jersey, and Ohio have the 
most complete building codes.® 

The subject of child health is closely related to the subject of school 
furniture and equipment; not “just any” furniture or equipment can 
be used. This will be illustrated with the subject of seating: 


The maximum correct height of a school seat is such that when the pupil is 
seated with feet squarely on the floor there shall be no pressure in the area behind 
the knees from the forward or highest part of the seat. The seat may be an inch 
or two lower than this without disadvantage or discomfort, but should never be 
higher.® 

The problem of school seating becomes important, because children are required 
to spend several hours each day in the same seats, or seats of practically the same 
form, at the period of life when their skeletons are still plastic and easily mis- 
formed and muscular habits are in process of formation.10 


Boards of education are realizing more and more the importance of 
the selection of the right kind of equipment for a school building. 
Boards are planning buildings more carefully in terms of the equip- 
ment they are to house; equipment is not being left until the last, and 
then hurriedly selected on the basis of price only. The following ex- 





°G. D. Strayer, Survey of Baltimore, Maryland, Vol. 1, p. 92, 1921. 

"United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 22, p. 67, 1926. 

*E. P. Cubberley, “Building Codes,” State School Administration, p. 538, 1927. 

*Henry Eastman Bennett, Grade Distribution of School Desk Sizes, American 
Seating Company, 1927. 

“Henry Eastman Bennett, Hygiene of the Seat Back, American Seating Com- 
pany, 1923. 
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tract from one board’s equipment-planning procedure indicates its 
importance in their minds: 


Educational supplies, textbooks, and equipment must be considered solely from 
the standpoint of their value in facilitating the instructional process. The selec- 
tion must be made objectively in terms of needs as discovered by classroom prac- 
tice, in accordance with the policies of the board of education. 

Because of their vital importance they are furnished free by the school district 
to every one in membership in the Hamtramck public schools. 


The efficiency of the teaching process depends largely upon the question of 
adequate educational supplies and equipment.11 


5. Every child has the right to be transported to school if travel 
distance is too great. 

Transportation of school children is growing so rapidly in popular- 
ity that it is reasonable to believe that very soon every child residing 
at a considerable distance will have the opportunity to be transported 
to and from school in a comfortable and safely operated vehicle. 


Transportation of pupils living long distances from school is fast being recog- 
nized as a function of school boards in the fulfillment of their obligation to pro- 


vide school facilities. The laws of forty-three states specifically legalize transpor- 
tation.12 


The author of the above statement goes on to say that while there 
are five states which do not yet mention transportation in their laws, 
even in these states children are transported, by a broad interpreta- 
tion of the powers and duties of the school authorities. 

The large amount of money spent on transportation in the United 
States is one indication of the extent of the practice: 


Forty-two states reported nearly $31,000,000 spent for pupil transportation 
during 1925, the last year for which full data are available.13 


6. Every child has the right to succeed in school. 


The right that a child has to succeed is probably not susceptible of 
mathematical proof, but is inherent in the idea of democracy. Even 
in a democracy, of course, men are not born equal in ability, but they 
must have an equal right to protection before the law and to an oppor- 
tunity to succeed according to their innate capacities. If the child 
has the right to succeed in school, who shall determine the degree of 
his success? The teacher determines, in most cases, whether or not 
the child has succeeded. He does this ordinarily by means of instru- 





“The Public School Code of the Hamtramck, Michigan, Public School, Board of 
Education, Hamtramck, Mich., Research Series No. 2, p. 176. 

“Bssential Features of Laws Concerning Transportatoin of Pupils, United 
States Bureau of Education, Rural School Leaflet No. 8, p. 6, November, 1922. 

“Annual Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 1927, p. 7. 
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ments of measurement by which the work of the child is compared to 
the work of other children. This procedure may be unjust to an un- 
usual child. By way of revision, it has been suggested that the 
measurement of the success of any child should consider :14 

1. His accomplishment compared with his own ability rather than the accom- 
plishment of others. 

2. His capacity determined by a thoroughgoing standardized testing program. 

8. Grouping children of similar ability together. 

4, Adapting the course of study to each group. 

5. Making promotion on the basis of what the pupil has done in comparison 
with what he is able to do. 

This is, of course, not a new idea; but if it were carried out, many 
children would succeed who are now being taught to fail by consist- 
ently failing each task they undertake. 

Who, then, has the right to succeed? Every child has the right to 
succeed in school. Every industrious child accomplishing something 
is succeeding ; any accomplishment compasses some degree of success. 
The degree to which the child has been successful can only be found 
after we consider his accomplishment in the light of his ability to ac- 
complish. Doubtless many failures in school are due to the failure of 
the teacher, in the grading, to consider the child’s ability. Some are 
due to the failure of the administration to provide the proper type of 
training; some to the failure of the school machinery to function. In 
most cases, a failure of the child in school is a failure of the school, 
or by the school. The school must do its part. In the assignment of 
tasks and in the determination of success, teachers and systems must 
consider individual differences of children. There are many plans for 
increasing the proportion of pupils succeeding or, stated differently, 
for decreasing retardation and failure. Certain of these plans call 
for a careful study of each individual pupil, others for a change in the 
prevailing curriculum. In one study made of satisfactory and un- 
satisfactory students in a high school this conclusion was reached: 

It seems reasonable to believe that the failures of boys in the school could be 
reduced one-half by the addition of adequate facilities for such work (mechanical 
and industrial) and the registration of the right students in such courses.15 

Success, in this situation, then, was denied to large numbers because 
of failure to study the individual and to offer in the school curriculum 
subjects in which he could succeed. 

A study made by C. O. Davis on different ways of taking care of 





*H. R. Akin, “When a Failure is Not a Failure,” School Review, 33: 363-64, 
May, 1925. 

*T. V. Goodrich and S. L. Clements, “A Comparison of a Group of High School 
Failures with a Group of Successful Students,” School and Society, 18: 720. 
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individual differences in the junior high school revealed the following 
methods now being used :16 


1. Providing for the careful classification of pupils by means of tests or other- 
wise 

2. Providing for the removal of sub-normal pupils from the junior high school 
building 

8. Providing much opportunity for educational and vocational guidance 

4, Providing simple types of subject matter for the less able pupils 

5. Providing enriched courses for the more able pupils 

6. Providing for the acceleration of the more able pupils 

7. Providing opportunities for the more able pupils to carry extra credits, either 
inside or outside the school 

8. Providing for the shifting of pupils from curriculum to curriculum in accord- 
ance with their needs 

9. Providing for complex sex segregation 

10. Providing for the separate sectioning of pupils entering the eighth or ninth 
grades of the junior high school from rural schools or from schools having the 
seventh and eighth grades organized as a part of the elementary school system 

11. Providing for an abundance of hand work for certain slower types of pupils 
and a larger quota of academic work for certain types of non-motor-minded pupils 

12. Providing special teachers who devote much time to tutoring backward pu- 








b: 13. Providing ungraded rooms for misfits 
14. Providing for the junior high school work in general the best teacher avail- 


15. Providing for promotion by subject and as circumstances justify 

16. Providing for a marking system which takes into account the plan of homo- 
geneous grouping 

17. Providing a sixty-minute class period, with real supervised study 

18. Providing for the partial promotion of pupils to the senior high school, per- 
mitting them to carry work in both schools if individual interests are best served 
in that way 

19. Providing for some phase of the project method of teaching and permitting 
pupils to advance from unit to unit of work as fast as their efforts and achieve- 
ments warrant 

20. Providing for an extensive series of broadening and finding courses con- 
ducted intensively for relatively short periods of time 

21. Providing for pupils and their parents to secure a sampling of all the broad- 
ening and finding courses offered before electing such courses 

22. Providing that any pupil that works up to his capacity shall pass the 
course, whatever his grade classification 





Success in school is an individual matter. Every child should have 
that right and privilege. 


7. Every child has the right to attend a school where medical and 
dental inspection are available without charge. 





*C. O. Davis, “Provisions for Meeting Individual Differences Among Pupils in 
the Junior High School,” School Review, Vol. 34, p. 510. 
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Herbert Hoover, president of the American Child Health Association, which 
organization supervised the Child Health Demonstration of the City of Mansfield 
and of Richland County, Ohio, formulated what he has called the “child’s bill of 
rights,” which was widely used in connection with the observance of child health 
day this year. His statement was: “The ideal to which we must strive is that 
there shall be no child in America who has not been born under proper conditions, 
who does not live in hygienic surroundings, who ever suffers from under-nutrition, 
who does not have prompt and efficient medical attention and inspection, and who 
does not receive primary instruction in the elements of hygiene and good health; 
that there shall be no child who has not the complete birthright of a sound mind 
in a sound body and the encouragement to express in fullest measure the spirit 
within, which is the final endowment of every human being.17 


The following interesting account is given by Cubberley of the 
growth of the school health movement in our country: 


Beginning in Boston in 1894, in Philadelphia in 1896, and in New York City in 
1897, a new school-health movement, based on medical inspection, had its origin. 
Started in consequence of a series of epidemics and in an attempt to control the 
spread of the disease, these experiments soon led to a vast expansion of this new 
health work. Permissive legislation was soon obtained, and cities everywhere be- 
gan to establish the service. The school nurse was soon added (1902), and proved 
to be of great value. The new work was welcomed as a desirable addition to the 
older physical education. By 1911 as many as 411 cities had provided medical 
inspection for their school children, and 415 school nurses were at work. Since 
1911 this movement has become so general that even small cities today employ at 
least one school nurse, and permissive legislation for nurses and school physicians 
is now quite general in the laws of our states.18 

The latest available information (1925) shows that a total of twenty-nine states 
and territories have enacted legislation relative to school medical inspection, desig- 
nating some state agency to administer the law. . . . In nine other states, 
where there are no specific laws relating to school medical inspection, most of the 
cities have organized such systems, acting under their general health powers.19 


8. Every child has the right to attend a school where organized play 
is considered a normal activity and is provided. 


Our surveys point out emphatically the need for play, and their 
argument convinces one that the child is entitled to play periods. One 
of the surveys says: 


The seriousness of this lack of modern educational facilities can only be under- 
stood when it is realized that work and play are as essential in education as oppor- 
tunity for study in classrooms. No child was ever educated by study alone. All 
children have always been educated by three things—work, study, and play. If 
they are deprived of any of these, their education is incomplete.20 





“Glenn D. Ronleder, “Accomplishments of the Child-Health Demonstration of 
Mansfield and Richland Counties, Ohio,” Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State 
University, Vol. 6, No. 16, p. 342, November 9, 1927. 

*E. P. Cubberley, State School Administration, 1927, p. 589-40. 

*S. Josephine Baker, Child Hygiene, 1925, p. 277. 

”A School Building Program for Athens, Ga., Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
No. 25, 1921, p. 12. 
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The growing interest in play as an activity for all is indicated by 
the following: 


Since the war there has been a new emphasis on organized games and athletics 
throughout the world, and in some countries on gymnastics also. In the United 
States, since 1916, twenty-eight states have passed laws putting organized games 
and athletics into the program of the public school.21 


The only method of physical training that is available to all is athletics and 
play. It is obvious, however, that games have different physical, social, and moral 
values. We are now getting curricula of games in our state and city syllabi of 
training. . .. 

The requirements that any game must satisfy, if it is to meet the needs of the 
school, are that it shall economize space; that all children can play it; that it is 
reasonably safe; and that the children will carry it on outside of school and after 
their school days are over, so that it may meet the need of recreation in an age 
that is getting more and more leisure time without many new vital interests to 
fill it.22 


9. Every child has the right to attend a school where the love of 
home, the desire for its improvement, and an appreciation for the 
beautiful and the good are taught. 


One of our so commonly quoted seven cardinal principles of educa- 
tion is ““worthy home membership.’ The social duties, music, art, 
the practical arts, and literature should result in the knowledge of and 
desire for beauty and joy in the home. The trend toward this prin- 
ciple in our schools is shown by the following: 


Efforts to improve the materials of instruction through the curriculum are 
widespread. In seventy-two, of one hundred and eleven, cities reporting for the 
senior high school, there has been at least one general revision of the curriculum 
since 19138. . . . The comparative frequency of addition of the various sub- 
jects shows a strong trend toward the social science and vocational subjects.24 


As an added indication of the interest being shown and the trend 
toward home education, it is significant to quote from a bulletin re- 
cently published by the Bureau of Education entitled Typical Child 
Care and Parenthood Education in Home Economics :*5 


The infant-hygiene course, as recommended by the state department of public 
instruction and the three state boards, is an integral part of the public-school sys- 
tems of certain Wisconsin cities. 

Vermont makes the junior and senior high-school work in child care a part of 
the Christmas service schoolgirls can render to young children. 


*™Henry S. Curtis, Schoolgrounds and Play, Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 
45, 1921, p. 6. 

*Tbid., p. 22. 

*Cardinal Principles of Education, United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
No. 35, 1918, pp. 12, 13. 

“FE. E. Windes, Trends in the Development of Secondary Education, United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 26, 1927, p. 26. 

*Typical Child Care and Parenthood Education in Home Economics Depart- 
ment, United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1927. 
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What certain states are doing for their boys is shown by the follow- 
ing: 

Much interest has been manifested during the past two years in developing 
home mechanics courses in non-vocational types of industrial work. The projects 
in these courses are selected with particular reference to the activities about the 


home or the farm, and have functional value in connection with repairs and sim- 
ple constructional jobs. 


The industrial division of the state department of education of Maine has de- 
veloped these courses throughout the state. 


The division of vocational education of the state department of Michigan has 
stimulated interest in a similar type of course for the manual arts, especially with 
reference to the development of projects dealing with community problems.2¢ 


Interest in worthy home membership, love of the home, and desire 
for its improvement are to be found now in all our better schools. 

The urge of the beautiful and the good is so much a part of the 
equipment of man that John Dewey says: 


Viewed both psychologically and socially, the arts represent not luxuries and 
superfluities, but fundamental forces of development.27 


The importance of art and music in the education of youth cannot 
be overestimated. Training for leisure-time employment and for eth- 
ical character both demand a training in the appreciation of the fine 
arts for all—for the mere consumer as well as the producer—as well 
as development of skill for those that have special talent and can 
therefore produce creatively. Recent surveys and reports?® have 
pointed out the almost universal practice of offering the fine arts in 
our public schools. 

The physical environment has an undoubted effect on the ideas and 
ideals of our children. Our school buildings and grounds are a pride 
to our communities. One article has this to say of our modern build- 
ings: 

When the objectives of public education changed, the schoolhouse changed 
within and without. The old-time sordid packing-box type of school is a relic of 
that period when children went to school to have learning pounded into them. 


Permanent building materials, the outcome of demands for safety and 
denebiitier, and the “open plan” initiated and developed by William B. Ittner in 


St. Louis . . . have made of the school not alone an architectural and engi- 
neering problem, . . . but a problem saturated with unlimited possibilities 
for beauty. . . . The essence of beauty is simplicity. 


Without exception, these suburban schools embody the idea that a schoolhouse is 





*Maris M. Proffitt, Industrial Education, 1924-1926, United States Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin No. 29, 1927, pp. 8, 9. 


*John Dewey, in Monroe’s Principles of Secondary Education, Chapter XV, p. 
580, Macmillan, 1915. 


*Fred Ayer, Roy Latham, and J. R. McGaughy, “Facts on Time Allotment of 
Subjects,” Department of Superintendence, Second Yearbook, 1924, pp. 139-172. 
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a place where boys and girls may live a natural, balanced life amid daily sur- 
roundings that unconsciously, perhaps, but surely affect character.29 


After the buildings and grounds have been provided, the course of 
study enriched, and material things taken care of, the teacher must 
still be considered. The buildings may be perfect and the curriculum 
the best known, and yet the good may be unhonored and the beautiful 
unappreciated, unless the teacher brings to his class the appreciation 
of the beautiful and the good. 


10. Every child has the right to attend a school where coéperation 
in activities is encouraged. 


School must not be something apart from life, but must be life itself. 
In actual life we codperate with our neighbors in the varied and com- 
plex personal, community, municipal, state, and national activities. 

Student codperation in the conduct of the class and the school and 
a greater amount of student participation in the recitation—socializa- 
tion of the recitation—are now common in our schools. The feeling 
that a child should learn to codperate with his fellows by working with 
them on some common task is growing throughout the country. 

The West High School, of Akron, Ohio, affords an example of stu- 
dent participation in the administration of the school.2° Among the 
various student committees there we find: 


1. Student advisers—a committee of students to advise with other 
students 
Student tutors—to aid students needing special help 
Committee on investigation of stolen or lost articles 
. Committee on supplementing the courses of study 
. Committees aiding school administration 
(a) The lawn committee 
(b) The committee on the conservation of lights 
(c) Committee on comparison of grades 
(d) Committee on tardiness 
(e) Committee on school spirit 
(f) Committees serving the students and their homes 


Many other interesting examples of student participation*! can be 
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"Emily Grant Hutchings, “William B. Ittner’s Suburban Schools Around St. 
Louis,” American School Board Journal, January, 1928. 

*H. M. Horst, “Student Participation in High School Responsibilities,” School 
Review, Vol. 32, pp. 342-355, May, 1924. 

“For instance, S. F. Sachett, “An Experiment in High School Democracy,” Ed- 
ucational Review, Vol. 67, 1924, pp. 262-265, and M. M. Sleezer, “Student Citizen- 
ship at the Senn High School, Chicago,” School Review, Vol. 32, pp. 508-520, Sep- 
tember, 1924. 
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cited. The tendency is toward a richer and fuller participation by 
the students themselves in the solution of their own problems. 


11. Every child has the right to attend a school where appreciation 
of society, its struggles and victories, is made clear; its challenge to 
the future made personal. 


For many years the subject of civil government, or civics, has been taught in 
the elementary or high schools. Formerly, however, it dealt largely with the life- 
less machinery of government. It described the legislative, judicial, and admin- 
istrative functions of the municipality, the state, and the federal government; it 
was unrelated to the activities and problems of life; it was formal; it was unin- 
teresting. . . . Recently important changes have been developed in the treat- 
ment of civics and economics. These courses in many schools now deal with the 
problems of poverty, crime, and disease as they are related to the state, to the fam- 
ily, and to industry; and they have been expanded, in some instances, to include 
a consideration of anthropological and biological bases of our present intricate 
civilization. In addition, a new subject has been introduced—sociology, which 
deals wholly with the newer kind of subject matter.32 

Sociology is offered in 1,666 schools—over one-quarter of the 6,624 schools re- 
porting. In no instance is there more than one course in sociology offered in a 
single high school. 

The subject is required in 611 instances. 

In only three junior high schools is sociology taught, and it is found in the 
ninth and tenth grades only seventy-nine times. In 1,564 schools it is taught in 
the two upper grades. 

All states, except South Carolina, North Carolina, New Mexico, Mississippi, 
and the District of Columbia have high schools in which sociology is taught.33 

In an increasing number of high schools our young people are becoming inter- 
ested in the vital and fundamental problems of society.34 


12. Every child has the right to attend a school where the selection 
of the life work of each individual is not left to chance. 


The modern school knows more about the individual child than 
does any other agency. It has health records, intelligence records, 
achievement scores, and special ability and disability rankings. The 
school knows more about the special aptitudes and the interests, as 
well as the special disabilities, of its children than does the home, the 
church, or any other agency. 

The school is, therefore, in a position to aid the child by advising 
him about his life work. The child does not know his own relative 
ability, nor does he know the demands of the various professions and 
trades for special abilities and attitudes. The school, knowing both, 





“Harry H. Moore, Status of Certain Social Studies in High Schools, United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 45, 1922, pp. 1, 2. 

*Ibid., p. 14. 

“Tbid., p. 21. 
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can render great service to the child and to society by interesting each 
young person in the type of vocations in which he has a large chance 
of succeeding. The fitness of the child for his vocation should not be 
guessed at, or his life calling left to chance. The trend is distinctly 
toward guidance. 


During the past two years there has been a very decided tendency to put into 


the school curriculum, either in the junior or senior high school, courses in occupa- 
tional information for the purpose of developing intelligence which will function 


in furnishing (1) general educational values and (2) specific values for vocational 
guidance. Information received by the Bureau of Education from about 1,500 
representative school systems, including cities of 5,000 population and upward, 
shows that more than one-third offer courses in occupational information. 

Almost one-half of the schools offering an occupational information course make 
it a required subject for all pupils of a given grade.35 


The current attitude toward this problem is shown by the following: 


The new function which the high school must assume is the obligation which 
it owes to every one of its students—that of guiding them into the work which they 
will do after they leave high school.36 

13. Every child has the right to attend a school where the individ- 
ual is trained for his life work. 


The principle that society should furnish our professional men and 
women with their training is widely accepted in this country. Weare 
all familiar with the state-supported institutions for the training of 
teachers, lawyers, physicians, dentists, and other professional work- 
ers. We have not in the past emphasized specialized training to any 
great degree below the college level, but today society is interested in 
the preparation of all for their life work. 

About a million young people are needed annually by our industries, and this 
number is increasing yearly. If we assume two years of vocational education be- 
yond the compulsory school age minimum, this would require that at least 2,000,000 
youths be constantly in training, whereas the number in all day vocational schools, 
in 1926, was only 51,010.37 

This army of young men and women are just as much entitled to 
training at public expense for the position that awaits them as is the 
physician or the teacher. The entire nation is interested in the edu- 
cation of this group, as is indicated by the moneys appropriated by 
Congress for vocational education. 





“Maris M. Proffitt, Industrial Education in 1924-1926, United States Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin No. 29, 1927, p. 11; and the same idea in the Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Education to the Secretary of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1927, p. 13. 

a Hinneman, “The Wastefulness of High School Education,” Education, 
46: 529, May, 1926. 

“Ellwood P. Cubberley, State School Administration, p. 398. 
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The grants of federal money are conditional, and the acceptance of these grants 
imposes upon the states specific obligations to expend the money paid over to 
them in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

The codperation of the states with the federal government is based upon four 
fundamental ideas: 

First, that vocational education being essential to national welfare, it is a func- 
tion of the national government to stimulate the states to develop and maintain 
this service; 

Second, that federal funds are required to adjust equitably among the states the 
burden of providing the service; 

Third, that since the federal government is vitally interested in the success of 
vocational education, it should, so to speak, purchase a degree of participation in 
this work; and 

Fourth, that only by creating such a relationship between the central and local 


governments can better and more uniform standards of educational efficiency be 
set up.38 


All the states of the Union have accepted the proposals of the fed- 
eral government. The total amounts allotted from the federal voca- 
tional education funds to the states for the year ending June 30, 1928, 
and to be allotted annually thereafter, to 1930, are as follows :°9 


Nee eee $7,154,901.51 
To agriculture, for salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors... 3,021,987.39 
To trade, industry, and home economics, for salaries of teachers___-_- 3,046,148.19 
To teacher training, for salaries of teachers and maintenance of 
SNEED ELS EIT LTT ONO TEE TE 1,086,765.93 


When it is realized that the above represents only one-half of the 
money expended by the states for the payment of teachers’ salaries in 
the above fields and the maintenance of the teacher training, and that 
this money cannot be expended for any other purpose, then is really 


seen the force which is behind this fundamental right of the American 
child. 


14. Every child has the right to attend a school where the problems 
of the school come from the problems of the community, state, and 
nation and not altogether out of books. 


Within the past few years the reorganization of the elementary and the sec- 
ondary school curricula has been receiving more attention from educational lead- 
ers than any other phase of school work.‘ 

Although progress has been made in curriculum revision, much more remains 
and always will remain to be done. The new point of view is that the curriculum 





“Federal Board for Vocational Education, Statement of Policies, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, Bulletin No. 1, 1927, p. 2. 

“Ibid., p. 78. 

“W. S. Deffenbaugh, Recent Movements in City School Systems, United States 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 8, 1927, p. 24. 
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should be in process of revision all the time, since conditions are continually chang- 
ing and since our knowledge of child life is being continually modified by new 
discoveries regarding the child’s nature and his individual and social needs.41 


There is distinctly a tendency in all curriculum revision to consider 
the conditions, traditions, forces, and needs of community, state, and 
nation. 

These fourteen principles stand out in bold type as the rights and 
privileges to which, in modern American educational thought, all 
youth are entitled. 





“Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, p. 8. 











STANDARDIZING THE NEGRO COLLEGE 
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We are witnessing what might appropriately be called a renaissance 
in college education for negroes in the United States. This new birth 
is significant; it is fraught with many vital consequences, as well as 
with opportunities for ingenuity in educational engineering. The 
newer philosophers of negro education have discovered the established 
negro college to be rolling along in a rut which, as it seems to them, 
carries training in such institutions counter to real effectiveness. 
Hence, a movement has begun, fostered by such scholars as G. Victor 
Cools, Francis G. Sumner, and Horace Mann Bond, to reshape the 
psychology of negro higher education. The conservative wing of 
negro educators is equally vigorous in a movement to standardize 
higher education according to the ideas of that group, but the ideas 
of these thinkers as to what should be the norm differ widely from the 
notions of those who represent the newer school of thought. It is the 
purpose here to discuss briefly, in the light of present conditions, the 
philosophies of the two schools of thinkers. 

A brief preliminary statement of the history and the present status 
of higher schools for negroes is essential to an appreciation and a 
right interpretation of the comparison of views made in this article. 

The unfavorable attitude of the South, immediately after the Civil 
War, toward the education of negroes caused persons of philanthropic 
and missionary spirit, mostly in the North, to endeavor to provide 
formal training for the freedmen and their children. The enterprise 
was carried forward hastily, enthusiastically, even eagerly, with mis- 
sionary zeal. It was not thoughtfully based on experience (of which, 
of course, there was none) or on a careful analysis of the facts which, 
except for the haste, might readily have been observed. Thus, indis- 
criminately there sprang up, in almost all parts of the South, soon 
after the war, a multiplicity of schools for negroes. Full faith and 
credit should be given the spirit out of which such efforts came; but it 
has brought present negro educators, a half century later, face to face 
with the most formidable educational problems in the history of edu- 
cation in the United States. 

Within the period of the first twenty years after the close of the civil 
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strife more than sixty so-called colleges and universities were estab- 
lished in the South, and several, in addition, have come into existence 
since the close of that period. Within the same period or soon there- 
after, seventeen state agricultural and mechanical colleges and nine 
state normal schools were organized in Southern and Border states. 
If these slightly more than eighty-five schools were all, the present 
problem would not be so grave; but since the emancipation of the 
negro, more than fifteen institutions for colored young women also 
were founded, more than a half dozen separate theological seminaries 
took form, and more than 325 academies and would-be colleges came 
into existence. In other words, scattered indiscriminately throughout 
the South are now more than 420 private schools for negroes. Most 
of these institutions are confined to work of a secondary nature, and 
even the majority of those which are called “colleges” probably might 
more appropriately be called “high schools” with perhaps rather eva- 
nescent college departments supplementing them. 


These many schools, all having been established in good faith to 
serve colored freedmen, in general modeled their curriculum after 
those of white colleges. Whether or not this was a mistake is the 
point now brought sharply into question by the so-called “radicals” 
and “conservatives” in negro education. The newer school of thinkers 
contend that the disparity between the two race groups was too great 
for them effectively to operate institutions of training with similar 
curricula. They maintain that the majority of the schools for negroes 
bear the title of either “college” or “university,” are correspondingly 
unsocial and aloof from real life, seek to graduate their output largely 
into the professions, and give scarcely any attention to training (which 
now seems essential) in the creative industries. Certainly this point 
cannot be gainsaid—unless, perhaps, there be a quibble regarding the 
term “creative industries.” 


The gravity of the problem faced by negro educators today can be 
comprehended only as we become cognizant of the growing liberalism 
throughout the South toward public education for negroes. The grad- 
ual establishment of the public high school for negroes in the Southern 
states and the rapidly increasing appropriations for the support of 
state schools for the higher training of colored youths render useless 
and unwise any program of education for the future which includes 
the keeping alive of anything like a majority of the many private 
schools now in existence for the training of colored young people. 
This statement does not mean, however, that the doors of such schools 
should be closed immediately ; but it does mean that the high-school 
work until now done by the academies will be more efficiently and 
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effectively done by the public, tax-supported high school of the future 
than we could possibly conceive of the academy’s doing it. It is ad- 
mitted that there will always be a place for private institutions; and 
some will remain, but not the large number which we know today. 
So this phase of the problem reduces itself to the question of how many 
of these colleges and academies ought to be kept alive. It is supple- 
mented by the even more perplexing problem of what should be the 
nature of those left. 

It is the above-mentioned status of education for negroes which 
has brought, to both schools of thought, the idea of standardization. 
Just what is the best pattern to follow should be settled upon with 
the utmost precaution. Conservative educators maintain that all the 
institutions in existence are dear to their constituents, and therefore 
should not be abolished, but should be permanently endowed. There 
arises from this position a nation-wide movement to place such schools 
upon a substantial financial basis. Substantially the same ground is 
held in support of the position that the character of the schools should 
not be greatly changed. This argument alone, however, in both its 
phases, is comparable to an instructor’s contention that Greek should 
remain in the curriculum simply because he likes to teach it. We 
should be ever mindful, the newer school of negro thought points out, 
of the fact that the school is an organ of society, and that, when it 
fails to function as such, it is useless. Therefore, in trying to arrive 
at a final policy of negro education, sentiment should not run away 
with good judgment. To attempt to keep alive all these institutions 
will simply mean that a great number of weak schools will continue to 
limp along, trailing state schools which have a margin of superiority. 
Even if there were granted to every negro private school an endow- 
ment of, say, $500,000, or even $1,000,000, this great sum would not 
even approximately make them as strong financially as the correspond- 
ing state institutions, which are, in the main, receiving appropriations 
all the way from $100,000 to $300,000 annually, and these appropria- 
tions are tending to increase. If we assume that endowment money 
could be invested at six per cent—which is a rather high investment 
rate for general expectation—an institution with a million-dollar en- 
dowment would have a revenue of only $60,000 from that source. 
There is no competing with the power of taxation. A cash appropri- 
ation of $150,000 is equivalent to having an endowment of $2,500,000 
invested at six per cent, a fact which means that a private institution 
with an endowment of $1,000,000 would be trying to parallel the work 
of state-supported institutions having the equivalent of an endowment 
two and a half times as large. 
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The more radical thinkers charge that it would be an unpardonable 
educational sin to adopt any program that would keep in existence 
anything like a majority of the present number of negro colleges and 
academies. They do not leave the problem with this merely negative 
criticism, but go on to point out a policy which, they think, should be 
followed in the definite, deep-cutting reshaping of negro education. 
This newer philosophy does not altogether exclude privately supported 
schools. It holds, however, that if private institutions are to con- 
tinue their existence, they must cease from their present policy of 
seeking continually to follow as closely as they can the pattern of 
state-supported schools, which is constantly becoming more elaborate, 
but they must justify their continuance by setting up and holding to 
some well-defined function or functions peculiar to themselves. It 
would be probable, say these thoroughgoing reformers, that, with the 
possible exception of a school or two, all the private high schools 
would, under this plan, be abolished. And since but a scant few of the 
endowed colleges will be likely ever to acquire a revenue sufficient to 
carry on a really worth-while sort of training, most of these should 
be consolidated and the number greatly reduced—some say to eight 
or ten institutions. 

At the present crossroad in negro education there is needed leader- 
ship of the profoundest type. Hearty, clear-visioned racial codéper- 
ation in education, as in other phases of group life, is urgently de- 
manded. This involves from many earnest persons an unusual degree 
of open-mindedness and even of self-abnegation. 

Most of the so-called negro “colleges” are church schools. Like 
many colleges for whites, they were established, and have been main- 
tained perhaps primarily, to perpetuate certain church traditions. 
They were religious institutions quite as much as educational. Each 
denomination created its educational centers. Nowadays, however, 
in increasing degree, the’emphasis placed on religious (denomina- 
tional) training is becoming subordinate to that on other phases of the 
students’ development. In the early period of the history of negro 
education, a person who went to a Methodist school was expected to 
acquire Methodist traditions, and one who attended a Baptist center 
was expected to take on a Baptist theological trend. But conditions 
have changed. Students who now attend Methodist schools are seek- 
ing the very same thing—knowledge, general education—as those who 
register in Baptist institutions. And an institution and its faculty are 
judged by their ability to impart, not theology, but knowledge. Hence, 
say the newer thinkers on negro education, the existence of a Baptist 
school and a Methodist school in the same community, or perhaps even 
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state, can no longer be justified. They produce merely costly duplica- 
tion. The truth is, unless the church school can get back to its base 
and cling fast to a unique program, its existence, as such, can scarcely 
be justified. It is altogether logical to say that as long as there are a 
great number of these colleges, the majority of them will be centers 
of inferior training. What should be done is that negroes ought to 
become sufficiently interested in standardizing the training which their 
youths are to receive to pool the resources of all the schools of a state, 
let us say, and establish one really first-class college. This philosophy 
can scarcely be condemned for its lack of soundness. But it can be 
put into effect only by consummate patience, vision, and tact. Here is 
the call for a Moses in negro education. 

Apart from the problem just discussed, the substance which should 
be taught the negro youth, in his higher education, is another bone of 
contention. We cannot gainsay the fact that the negro is, or is fast 
becoming, thoroughly a modern American in his culture. The great 
number of backward individuals, or of communities and districts, that 
there still are, and possibly will be for several generations to come, 
should not blind us to the main tendency and the outcomes to which it 
inevitably leads. As the negro’s cultural wants multiply and expand, 
a much more complex economic life is inevitable. This means that, 
of each and all of the finer things for which typical American minds 
reach, he will demand some for his own satisfaction. Therefore, it 
seems, it is perhaps logical to swing back, in the present day, to a 
greater emphasis on an industrial education—not one assuming that 
the race will be primarily or always hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, but a training whereby the negro youth will be taught, not only 
the skill to produce the goods to satisfy these higher wants of his 
group, but also a burning desire to do so. It will greatly broaden the 
grounds for negro self-respect and prosperity. This production should 
be on a large scale, rather than of the meager type which is now char- 
acteristic of colored producers. 

The negro college which had its birth during and immediately after 
the slave era was of a classical nature. Often it feigned or somewhat 
attempted an industrial aspect in order to invite also the support of. 
philanthropists who desired to foster industrial schools, but, for the 
most part, this aspect was superficial. The post-war college led, if 
anywhere, to the professions. As a result, the professions were 
crowded with negroes whom there was no public, of their race, to em- 
ploy and support; with the inevitable consequence that these trained 
persons were largely forced, by the pressure of dire necessity, to be- 
come untrained laborers in industry. Such is to a considerable extent 
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the condition today. A people rising from low estate must become 
industrial before it can become professional, for the wealth produced 
by industries is fundamentally the support of the professions; and a 
race climbing from below, in the midst of a superior and not very 
friendly environment, must be self-contained to the extent of being 
able to finance its advancement, after missionary efforts have provided 
gratuitously the means to achieve the first stages. 

It was a mistake, in the early days, for negroes to attempt the pro- 
fessions. They copied the whites too closely. But it was natural that 
they should do so, not realizing the vast economic and cultural differ- 
ences that separated the races. Work with the hands seemed then not 
the way to advancement. It was what the white man, of their immedi- 
ate environment, did not do. What he did do seemed the thing to 
copy immediately. The negroes and their friends fashioned the col- 
leges for the freed race directly after the liberal arts colleges of a race 
whose civilization outdistanced theirs by centuries—even thousands 
of years. It was a mistake, yet adherence to this particular type of 
education has now become so fixed in the negro mind—fixed even by 
its failures—that the average aspiring member of the race has today 
perhaps almost a horror of occupation in industry and of the idea of 
industrial education as the fundamental plan for advancement. The 
young, vigorous school of negro thought sees now that before the col- 
ored professional man can rise very high he must have an income- 
earning public upon which to climb. Industrial training is the solu- 
tion. It should, however, be varied and aspiring, not of a monotonous 
or low type. And it does not in any way preclude spiritual or cultural 
growth. 

The task of the young leadership of the race seems to them now to 
be, first, to produce an effective esprit de corps among like-minded 
educational leaders, and, second, then to bring about, but not so rap- 
idly as to be destructive rather than helpful, an evolution in the num- 
ber and type of negro colleges, to the end that curricula better adapted 
than the present ones to the safe and rapid advancement of the race 
may supersede the present inheritance from freedman days and, when 
adopted, be taught with the greatest degree of efficiency. 
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To those who have any knowledge of the training of little children 
the value of kindergarten work is evident. But there are many who 
do not have a thorough understanding of the type of guidance given 
by kindergarten workers. These people may think that kindergarten 
training is mere piddling and can be done by any type of teacher, since 
any one can let the children “‘just piddle” along. In the hands of the 
untrained teacher kindergarten training may be mere piddling, but 
such training is very disastrous for the little child, and something 
should be done to prevent it. This becomes a serious problem which 
modern education must solve. Piddling is not education. 

Under the guidance of a well-trained teacher, kindergarten training 
is far more than “piddling.” The children and teacher actually live 
out life situations together. The situations are such as will keep the 
child busy and happy, provide him with a plan, and allow him freedom 
for making the task his own. While the teacher lives with the chil- 
dren, she takes time to formulate the psychology by which the child 
is guided and developed; she takes time along the way to get new atti- 
tudes each day. The training is not piddling; it is not a hit or miss. 
“Children cannot be brought into the world and then handled as an 
emergency problem. There must be a program; there must be an 
actual working method; there must be a curriculum for their best 
behavior and their greatest success.”! The successful kindergartner 
realizes this fact, and plans and creates her curriculum as the work 
progresses each day. In the eyes of the observer such a teacher may 
appear to be doing nothing in the schoolroom. Often she is moving 
around the room; and so far as the observer can tell, she is doing noth- 
ing. But during this time she is engaged in mental work of a very 
serious nature. Some of the problems which she is revolving in her 
mind are profound enough and include a number of questions, among 
which are the following: 

1. Is each child engaged in some purposeful activity? 

2. Johnny seems to be trifling and piddling along. He does not 





*Blanton and Blanton, Child Guidance, p. 211. 
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engage in purposeful activity. Why does he do this? How can I 
stimulate him to purposeful activity? 

3. Is each child growing and developing at his maximum rate? 

4. Has each child grown as a result of today’s activity? If not, 
why? What is the cause of his lack of growth? How can I correct 
the cause? 

5. Mary has formed an emotional response which is very detrimen- 
tal to her welfare. She seems extremely easy to upset or depress. 
How can I recondition this response? How can I discover the cause? 
How can I go about removing the cause? 

6. Harold has during his pre-school age developed a nervous disor- 
der which has caused him to stutter. Since talking with his parents, 
I am convinced that there are two causes for this disorder. He has a 
very sensitive, over-reaching nervous system which has not been con- 
trolled or properly trained. His timidity causes him to fear to meet 
social groups, although he would desire to do so. How can I train his 
nervous system so as to overcome this disorder? How can I provide 
social situations in which he will feel unhampered and qnecuragee to 
talk freely? 

7. Johnny has a tendency to “show off.” How can I overcome this 
undesirable tendency ? 

8. How can I stimulate each child to successful emotional and habit- 
ual living? 

9. Jimmie does not respond to the kindergarten environment. Why 
does he not appear interested? Is it because something is wrong with 
the environment? Is it because of his pre-school training? Is it 
because of my attitude toward him? How can I change his environ- 
ment? How can I change my attitude? 

10. Annie seems to be a leader among the children. Her nervous 
system, her emotions, and her habits relating to health and character 
seem to be most desirable. She is always happy and always busy. 
She has a high I.Q., and is capable of gaining many knowledge attain- 
ments and skills in spite of the teacher. Am I retarding her advance- 
ment by neglecting her for other children who appear to need more 
attention, or am I supplying the environment necessary for her fullest 
development? 

11. Charles seems to be of a nervous disposition. Is this due to his 
physical environment? Is it due to his psychological environment? 
Is it due to the training and routine under which he lives? What can 
be done to remedy matters? 

12. Virginia is growing egotistic, too much for self. Has my guid- 
ance caused this to happen, or is it due to an outside influence? How 
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can I manage her type of group living so as to secure a more desirable 
response? 

13. Sarah istimid. She hesitates to make decisions or to trust her- 
self in anything. How can I arrange her group living so as to stimu- 
late in her that more desirable character trait, self-confidence? 

14. Am I filling the environment so full of activities that out of it 
are growing the proper knowledge attainments and skills? 

These problems show to some extent that the kindergartner who 
has the interest of little children at heart is not trifling with the pre- 
cious lives, but instead is studying the children, their nature and needs, 
and trying to discover the best way to guide each child to the fullest 
and richest development possible. She realizes her responsibility. 
She realizes that her attitude influences the attitude of the children. 
She realizes that one wrong action or one wrong word spoken by her 
may hinder growth in some form for some child. She realizes that 
it is very easy to go against the best interest of the child in his train- 
ing. She realizes that it is necessary for her “to view behavior from 
the standpoint of the child and his knowledge.’ She realizes that the 
child is not a plaything; he is not a doll or a pet; he is not something 
to be trifled with. He is a human being just like her and must be 
treated as such. 

Under the guidance of this type of teacher, the children work and 
play, live and grow, hour by hour and day by day. To the untrained 
observer their work and play often appears to be mere piddling, but 
to the children and to the trained observer it is wholesome, serious 
activity. While living and working together, the boys and girls meet 
with many problems which must be solved. The nature of the prob- 
lems may vary with the type of activity engaged in, but some problems 
which are typical of most groups of children who are working together 
are similar to the following: 

. How can I put wheels on my wagon? 

. How can I make wheels that will actually turn? 

. How can I put a smokestack on my engine? 

. How does the engineer get into his cab? 

How can we make our engine look like a real one? 

How can I get all the legs for my table the same length? 

How can we build a fireplace? 

What color of curtains would look well in our bedroom? 

What color of rug would look well with our living-room furni- 
ture? 

10. What color are real airplanes painted? 


*Blanton and Blanton, Child Guidance, p. 208. 
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11. What kind of furniture do Indians have in their wigwams? 

12. How do Indians cook? 

13. What can we do to make the butter come? 

14. What can we do to make the doll clothes iron nicer? 

15. What is the best way to wash our clothes? 

16. When we hang our clothes on the line, water drips all over the 
floor. What can we do to prevent this? 

17. How can we make our room look more attractive? 


Such problems as these often involve much observation, reasoning, 
and judging on the part of the children and often call for assistance 
from the teacher. Mere piddling does not involve problem solving. 
It merely involves aimless play, light amusement, or perhaps idleness. 
Therefore, when kindergarten work is mere piddling it has no value. 

The students taking kindergarten training at the East Texas State 
Teachers College in the fall quarter of 1927 undertook to prove the 
foregoing statement by making a scientific study of the values of kin- 
dergarten education. The material for the study was secured through 
daily observation and participation in the kindergarten, and many 
conferences with the kindergarten director. The study was made by 
keeping a record of all activities and all outgrowths of activities for 
each week of the quarter. During a part of the time the children were 
under the guidance of the director or of competent student teachers. 
During the remainder of the time a student teacher who failed to have 
the psychological and sociological background necessary to cause her 
to realize her great responsibility was in charge. She failed to pro- 
vide proper situations and often allowed the children to piddle along 
in aimless play. 


As a result of this study the students found two things to be true: 


I. That there was little growth during the time when the children 
were “just piddling.” 
II. When the children were under wise teacher guidance which led 


them to engage in activities which were more than piddling, the fol- 
lowing growths were evident: 


1. Growth in habits relating to health. 

. The proper use of the handkerchief. 

. Washing hands before eating. 

Keeping a clean room. 

. Keeping fingers away from the nose. 

Keeping fingers and objects out of the mouth. 
Avoiding eating food which has been on the floor. 


nop aoere 
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g. 
h. 


i. 


j. 
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Taking small bites and chewing food well. 
Drinking sufficient water and milk. 
Taking sufficient exercise. 

Taking sufficient rest. 


2. Growth in character.—The opportunity to work and play to- 
gether under wise guidance led to the development of the following 


virtues: 


aon f 


. Fair play. 
. Sympathy. 


Helpfulness. 


. Willingness to take turns. 
e. 


Obedience to lawful authorities. 


3. Growth in knowledge facts.—Through living a life full of expe- 
riences and problems the children developed: 


a. 
b. 
c. 


d. 


e. 


A keen interest in the world of things. 

Ability to choose some worth-while work or play. 

Some worth-while knowledge fact as an outgrowth of each 
activity engaged in. 

Ability to express oneself through correct language forms, 
actions, and materials. 

Ability to appreciate good workmanship. 


4. Growth in skills —During the quarter the children became more 
skillful in the following ways: 


Rr PT aore 


h. 


i. 


In the use of correct speech forms. 


. In control of the singing voice. 


In the use of tools. 

In thinking out how to do things. 
In working alone or with others. 
In taking care of own things. 


. In starting with a purpose and selecting the right type of 


material. 
In working earnestly and rapidly toward results. 
In the use of the muscles and different parts of the body. 


5. Growth in culture.—The child’s ideas of beauty were increased 
and made finer as a result of the following: 


a. 
b. 
e 
d. 


Hearing good stories, poems, and rhymes. 
Hearing good music. 

Learning to tell stories. 

Learning to sing simple songs. 
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e. Looking at and enjoying good pictures. 
f. Gathering flowers and arranging them in vases. 
g. Observing the beauties of nature. 


If these findings are true, we must conclude that not only is kinder- 
garten training much more than piddling to the conscientious kinder- 
garten worker, but in reality it must be far above the piddling level 
if it gives the child that training of both mind and body which will 
make him an efficient human being. 
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The problem of the investigation reported in this article is that of 
analyzing a type of costs hardly noticed by educational specialists 
hitherto—namely, capital costs, and that of outlining a financial pol- 
icy for schools that takes cognizance of the type of capital costs dis- 
cussed. 

No one now contends that there has been efficient management in 
financing education. Indeed, there have been, until recently, no cri- 
teria upon which to base judgment as to economy of procedure. We 
know, however, that all over the country the schools are finding it 
increasingly difficult to finance public education adequately. Those 
who have given close study to the problem of school finance clearly 
recognize that the most drastic economies consistent with efficiency do 
not avail to make possible with the resources at hand the maintenance 
of public schools such as we ought to have. 

It may be said with some degree of conservatism, however, that the 
country as a whole has profited to some extent by its blunders in tax- 
ation as well as by its uneconomical use of money raised by the taxing 
power. There has been a gradual development of business principles 
in connection with schools throughout the nation. Schools are desert- 
ing their haphazard methods of raising and spending money. They 
are profiting more and more by the scientific methods of business cor- 
porations. By the application of sound financial principles it is pos- 
sible to evaluate the needs of school systems and to set forth remedies 
necessary to make them efficient. Although a body of sound princi- 
ples has evolved, general acceptance of them in practices of school 
finance does not yet widely obtain. 

Among the many elements of confusion which make the financial 
situation for schools complex is the one which has arisen from the fact 
that we have permitted the whole fiscal problem of education to become 
local. In doing this we have prepared the way for local inequalities 
and uneconomic procedures. The smallest amount of money commen- 
surate with immediate needs is the only objective interest of the tax- 
payer. When buildings are to be constructed or replaced, when equip- 
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ment is to be purchased or increased, the smallest amount that will 
be accepted in payment for the same is raised through taxation and 
paid into the treasury of the school district. Seldom is any account 
taken of the fact that the unpaid amounts are bearing interest. The 
occasion is rare where a community considers that the original capital 
investment is a commercial proposition, is wasting away gradually, 
and ultimately will have to be replaced. The costs of capital invested 
in the school plant are tangible and form no mean part of the total 
fiscal costs. Whenever twenty-five to forty per cent of the whole cost 
of education is incurred by the capital investment without any impor- 
tance being attached to the procedure; the people will always find 
themselves burdened with taxes and will possess schools inadequate 
for the instruction of their children. 

The constituents included in the costs of capital laid out for school 
operation are: 

1. The annual depreciation cost of the school plant and equipment. 

2. The interest cost of capital tied up in buildings and equipment 
and on school indebtedness for buildings and equipment. __ 

3. The ground rent for sites occupied for school purposes. 

4. The annual accrual cost of plant and equipment extensions. 

These costs are inevitable. They have to be paid. To disregard 
them results in inefficiency and sometimes in chaos. The most scientific 
investigation in the field of public-school finance, that of the ““Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry Commission” in 1922-1923, recognized the prin- 
ciple of capital costs in education and advocated their inclusion in the 
total cost of education.! 


THE DEPRECIATION COST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


There is presented here a brief study of certain educational costs in 
nine counties of central Texas. Most of the school districts embraced 
in this study have contracted heavy debts, and are now complaining 
of heavy tax burdens. One of the greatest problems facing their 
schools now is the proper housing of the pupils. The assessed valua- 
tion of property as the basis for revenue for paying for buildings and 
equipment is lagging far behind in its efficacy for supplying the neces- 
sary funds. Pay-as-you-go often has been suggested as a policy for 
the schools, and is an accepted slogan in business. Some school dis- 
tricts in favored communities have had in their possession all the 





‘G. D. Strayer and R. M. Haig, The Financing of Education in the State of 
New York, pp. 141-143. New York: The Macmillin Company, 1924. 
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funds necessary to expend when any kind of outlay was called for. 
They had collected the funds from themselves by rate assessment or 
by donations before entering upon the construction of their school 
building ; but they made no provision for replacing the building when, 
through complete depreciation, inadequacy, or obsoletion, it became 
necessary to abandon it. They also failed to recognize the indirect 
cost of their invested capital in the structure paid for—namely, that 
arising annually from depreciation. If funds could be secured when 
needed for replacement, that would be the cheapest way; but the bur- 
den upon the average community would be far too great. 

The most practical method of dealing with the costs of capital in- 
vested in a school plant is to understand depreciation losses annually 
and raise such a sum by taxation annually which if invested at com- 
pound interest will yield a sufficient amount to replace the building 
upon its complete decadence or obsoletion. Depreciation comprehends 
the losses in value, either tangible or intangible, caused by physical 
or functional decay, not including that decay that can be cared for by 
current repairs. It must be said that depreciation comprises both a 
loss in effectiveness of the building to answer the purpose for which 
it owes its existence and also a loss from physical decay. 

Charge for depreciation has become an established principle in the 
field of business, especially since the introduction of the income tax. 
We go to considerable expense to account for the minutest details of 
the cost of fuel, teachers’ salaries, or traveling expenses. Accounting 
for depreciation, which is unaffected by market values, is a simple 
procedure and deserves a place in any school accounting system. Nec- 
essarily, on account of the principles not having been applied to school 
systems heretofore, no procedures of application have resulted. With 
experience one may easily and rather accurately predict the date of 
physical desuetude. The proper basis for measuring depreciation is 
the expiration of time. 


Natural decay and obsolescence always progress, regardless of 
whether the building is used. Not use, therefore, but time, is the 
most important factor in depreciation. Because of this fact, Walter 
Muecklow? states that depreciation is to be computed 


By dividing the cost of the building by the number of years it is expected to 
last, and writing off each year an amount equal to the quotient, or by writing off 
some fixed sum arrived at after considering the factor of the particular case. 





*Walter Muecklow, Real Estate Accounts, p. 315. 
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Generally this plan is used in bookkeeping accounts, but in school 
accounts it is better to appraise the buildings every year. 

Real estate experts say that buildings are generally inadequate after 
twenty years of use, and should be scrapped and replaced by modern 
buildings. The adjustment of the income tax collector is made on the 
basis that “equal amounts of depreciation occur in equal periods of 
time,” and that cost less scrap value should be charged in equal 
amounts annually. This will constitute an annual charge which cor- 
responds fairly well with the amount which expires annually. Re- 
searches concerning the normal office building in leading cities has led 
to the conclusion that two per cent of the actual building cost should 
be written off each year for each of the first ten years and two and one- 
half per cent for the next ten, and considerable doubt exists from then 
on.2 Most of the states have passed bonding laws on the basis that 
wooden buildings will last twenty years and that brick, concrete, or 
stone buildings will retain their usefulness for forty years. 

The people of a school district, having no reserve in readiness for the 
construction of a new building, issue bonds for a long term, which they 
sell for funds with which to build the necessary schoolhouse. Better 
teachers, longer school terms, and necessary equipment have to be sac- 
rificed very often while the school bond debt is being paid. By the 
time the debt is liquidated the building needs to be replaced by an- 
other for which bonds have to be issued. By that time the old build- 
ing has been more than twice paid for. The same thing will be true 
for the new one. There is a much better way. So far its practical- 
ity rests only in theory in so far as school business is concerned. But 
provision for the restoration of the building in consideration can be 
made by setting up a depreciation reserve of equal amounts each year 
compounded at current interest rates. 

The principle underlying calculation of the depreciation of school 
buildings is somewhat different from that underlying depreciation of 
industrial buildings, for no revenue is derived from the use of school 
buildings. In the case of school buildings the object is not to recover 
expired capital, but to leave in hand a sum which will replace the 
building at the end of its life. In such case the appraised replace- 
ment cost must be taken into account each year. The accumulated 
depreciation reserve for any fiscal year must be such a sum as will, 
with interest compounded at current interest rates for the period of 





*H. J. Burton, Valuations and Depreciations of City Buildings. Proceedings of 
Tenth Annual Convention of National Tax Associations, p. 16. 
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the life of the building, amount to that fraction of the whole replace- 
ment cost accumulated to that year. By following such a method it 
appears that a satisfactory degree of accuracy may be attained. 
Money would then be in hand to restore the building without bonding. 


DEPRECIATION OF EQUIPMENT 


All furniture, tools, apparatus, appliances, machines, lighting or 
plumbing fixtures, or any other article of durable material, which is 
expected to last year after year when used reasonably, may be called 
equipment and should be considered as capital goods. It is true that 
schools do not ordinarily write off depreciation on equipment; yet pub- 
lic money is invested in it. It wears out, and new equipment has to 
be purchased. The renewal costs money; therefore, a reserve should 
be set aside to provide for the new equipment when it is purchased. 

The chief difficulty in establishing a reserve for this kind of capital 
outlay is in estimating the life of the various kinds of articles of equip- 
ment. The varied use and care, the degree of perfection of installa- 
tion of the heating plant or ventilating system, and the quality of the 
materials affect to a considerable extent the time which it will take 
to consume them. So variable is the time that school accountants 
have usually added all renewals to capital outlay, not charging off 
the old capital outlay costs, distinguishing the difference between the 
cost of the new and the old. For example, school district No. 10 in- 
stalls a jacketed stove in each room of a two-room school building. 
At the expiration of two years one of them is so defective that it has 
to be replaced. If a capital reserve is being maintained to replace it, 
there would be no notice taken of the renewal in case it cost the same 
as the one replaced. On the other hand, should the new stove cost 
more or less than the old one, proper recognition should be made of the 
difference. If the cost is more, the difference should be added to the 
capital outlay ; if less, subtract it from the original capital investment. 

Tiffany’s Digest of Depreciation, a work prepared for the use of fire 
insurance adjusters and used by practically all real estate firms, is a 
good compendium for consultation as to the longevity of equipment 
articles. Since it estimates the life of equipment according to classes, 
the school investigator would have to classify all school equipment as 
nearly as possible according to Tiffany’s classes, then deduce the length 
of life of the article. Librarians, teachers, principals, janitors, buy- 
ers, and business managers should also be consulted. It is entirely pos- 
sible to arrive at a fair degree of accuracy in estimating the longevity 
of school equipment. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PERMANENT PROPERTIES WITH ANNUAL 
DEPRECIATION PERCENTAGES 


Percentage 
Article Life Depreciation 
I. Land 
II. Buildings 
Class A. Fireproof ............. 100 years 1% 
Class B. Brick, Stone ........... in 2% 
ec. Seem ................ a 5% 
Class D. Outbuildings -_-------- 2. “ 5% 
III. Office Furniture 
Class A. Furniture .............  * 1% 
Class B. Equipment -------_---- ~~ * 10% 
Class C. Rugs, Carpets --..----- S * 20% 
Ir i ce S = 20% 
IV. Utility Equipment 
SS > * 20% 
ee » = 20% 
OO ee  ¢ 10% 
eee ree eee  * 20% 
V. Miscellaneous 
Electrical Equipment -_---------  * 5% 
SS ie a 5% 
OS ae  * 5% 
| RS  * “1% 
Power Machinery -..-...------- 20 “ 5% 
VI. Library and School 
i mms .* 5% 
| Ch ayia es 20° 5% 
IE MN cc emimcm ~~ 10% 
0 ee a 5% 
esis _— 5% 
a a. * 5% 
Concrete Sidewalks ...._......-_____- a 5% 
Educational Apparatus ___.__________-_ a: * 10% 


Several universities and schools in the United States use the table 
of depreciation here given, with modifications based on observation. 
As years go by, the annual inventory will reveal any great difference 
in the book value of a certain item or group as compared with its 
actual value. There also may be items which do not come under any 
of the group percentages named, which may be adjusted at the time of 
the inventory or appraisal. 


THE DEPRECIATION RESERVE 


The depreciation accounts secured, as represented in the table given, 
afford a fair indication of the reserves that are necessary to be set up 
in order to show the school district the real cost of education that is 
being provided, and, furthermore, to serve as a reminder that finan- 
cial difficulties lie ahead unless wastes are checked up and reserves 
established for use in decreasing the economic cost of education. To 


4 
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state the case concretely, if the complete equipment of a three-room 
school building is to cost $1,000 and bonds to cover its cost are 
issued on the basis of twenty years at five per cent interest, at matu- 
rity serial bonds would amount to $550 interest plus the principal of 
$1,000, or $1,550 in all. But should the district pursue a strictly 
business policy, it would set up a depreciation reserve of $67.56, in- 
vested at four per cent compound interest for ten years, which would 
produce the $1,000 necessary to replace the equipment. The school 
district would have to raise only $675.67 over the ten years, a clear 
advantage of $874.33 over the bonding method. The above calcula- 
tion is made on the premise that the equipment for the three-room 
school building will depreciate to scrap material in ten years. 

The amounts which will sooner or later have to be replaced in the 
nine central Texas counties included in a concrete investigation of cer- 
tain phases of school cost are $2,619,000, invested in school buildings 
in the common school districts; $2,979,000, in the independent 
school districts ; $413,600, in common school district equipment; and 
$473,800, in independent school district equipment. Practically no 
one is concerned about this matter. The common idea prevails that 
the generation which needs to use the school will provide for them 
and pay for them as they use them. It makes no difference now what 
the burden on posterity will be. In truth, posterity will be compelled 
to pay for present buildings; it will also have to replace them and pay 
for the replacement, or shove still heavier debts on to their posterity. 

Probably present-day prophets reason that the next generation of 
seers will see to it that the outstanding bonds will be refunded and new 
bonds will be issued for funds to supply the needs then current, and so 
on, ad infinitum. But can such a pace be kept up? A time appears 
to be inevitable when amounts needed for payments will exceed the 
popular income of the community. There are no new lands for culti- 
vation in the nine counties of this study. The farms cannot be made 
to produce a great deal more without expenditures so great that the 
law of diminishing returns will operate. There is no water power for 
factories, and no mineral deposits have been discovered. A halt must 
be called to present financial procedure. 

The counties considered in the investigation will be called on within 
the next twenty years to replace practically all their capital goods, to 
the amount of $6,485,650. This amount for schools is only a fraction 
of the total amount that must be put into public buildings, roads, util- 
ities, and government of county and state. If the prevailing method 
of bonding were resorted to in order to secure this amount for build- 
ings and equipment, the interest would amount to $3,567,107.50, and 
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the total would be $10,052,757.50. On the other hand, should the coun- 
ties declare a policy of laying by a reserve invested in no-risk securi- 
ties at four per cent interest compounded over the twenty years, the 
actual cost of their replaced improvements at the end of that time 
would be only $2,960,130.20, or a saving for the nine counties, over the 
bonding method, of $7,092,528.30. The amount saved would be 
$606,878.30 more than the value of the actual capital outlay at the 
beginning of the period. 

If one-half of the expense of capital outlay can be saved to a school 
district by wise financial operation, the taxpayers themselves, in jus- 
tice to the child who lacks educational opportunity, are duty bound to 
exercise greater wisdom in administering school funds. Count the 
ultimate costs and pay in the shortest time possible should be the pol- 
icy. If better teachers, better salaries, longer terms, and better equip- 
ment can be supplied by common-sense economies in the expenditure 
of public money, then it behooves us to be more businesslike. 

The assessed valuation of property in nine central Texas counties 
studied is estimated by the assessors, at forty per cent of its real value, 
to be $211,600,598. It is seer that there is actually $529,001,490 
of property, at actual value, accounted for by the assessors. The 
$3,000,000 school bond debt now outstanding, if the bonds were issued 
serially, would amount to $4,650,000 in twenty years, when they all 
mature. The value of school buildings and equipment in the same 
territory is $6,485,650, and this will have expired in twenty years. 
A total of $11,135,650 will then have to be expended by the nine coun- 
ties to pay off the present indebtedness and to replace the buildings 
and equipment. If a building reserve had been set up for the 
$3,000,000 indebtedness on buildings and for the $6,485,650 of capital 
outlay, on the premise that money would be on hand for liquidation 
and replacement purposes at the end of twenty years, the nine coun- 
ties combined would have had to raise by tax levies only $216,468.46 
per year, if invested at four per cent, compounded, for twenty years. 
This would be a tax of nine cents on the $100 valuation, as assessed 
at present, or 2.5 cents on the true valuation, and a complete saving 
of $6,806,281.80 would have been effected. Such an economy of 
$340,314 per year would result in the neat sum of $3.40 being set free 
to add otherwise to the amount expended each year on the education 
of every one of the 89,235 school-census children of the nine counties. 











EDITORIALS 


GROWTH 





Harvard is two centuries older than Lexington. America, from 
its beginning, has been committed to education. There has been, it 
is true, ebb and flow in its educational fervor. Frequently educa- 
tional systems have received grievous maltreatment at the hands of 
demagogues ; just as often, the sincere friends of public education have 
had “zeal, but not according to knowledge.” Such interruptions are 
a part of all spiritual progress. America has always believed in edu- 
cation. 

Nineteen years after the Pilgrims landed, Harvard College was in 
operation. Crude, surely, but it carried the beginnings of one of the 
world’s great centers of learning. It was an expressive gesture of 
the conviction of the colonists that man’s daily bread must be supple- 
mented. Virginia’s passion for education was somewhat less intense 
than that of Massachusetts; a half century later, William and Mary 
opened in Virginia. 

The normal school is an institution French in name, of German 
development, and American in exploitation. It grew out of the idea 
that teachers should receive distinct and differentiated preparation 
for their work. At Rheims the idea bore its first fruit. Better fruit 
grew subsequently at Halle, at Stettin, at Yverdon, and at Kénigsberg. 

Those sturdy Puritans whose fiery zeal gave to America educational 
vigor brought to this country the pattern of English education, par- 
ticularly of English higher education. This was for them the only 
pattern available, but it was clean-cut. Oxford had been in operation 
six hundred years. It is surprising, however, to note the diversifica- 
tion which those early Americans made of the knowledge they had. 
For a time Harvard itself ran true to English form, but Harvard was 
only three years old when, in Massachusetts, the world’s first law on 
behalf of public common-school education was passed. And Harvard 
was only eight when this law was supplemented by a compulsory- 
attendance enactment. The era of the “little red schoolhouse” was 
approaching. 


If one assumes the necessity of public education as a major premise, 
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the path of logic can lead but to the normal school. It was, in Amer- 
ica, a path two centuries long, but it reached its destination. With 
the full development of the normal school, the “little red schoolhouse” 
began to disappear. The era of consolidation was ushered in. De- 
mocracy demands an equity, if not an equality, of educational opportu- 
nity. The normal school, as a democratic organ, proclaimed that 
doctrine, stated that demand; and its voice was heard. In the pres- 
ent day, the normal and its successor, the state teachers college, are 
the most potent factors in public education—which is remarkable 
growth for an institution only ninety-nine years old. 


AMEN 


We excerpt the following consecutive statements from the June, 
1928, presidential address of President Max Mason, of the University 
of Chicago: 


One of the greatest duties we have to perform is to create . . . a college 
in which scholarship itself is appreciated by the undergraduate body. Dominance 
of the university by the spirit of performance gives promise for the future as the 
emphasis is placed still more on opportunity and less on compulsion. Interest 
thrives on responsibility and opportunities for initiative, and in our undergrad- 
uate college, with the background of creative scholarship given by the graduate 
schools, we may well go farther in abandoning any methods which seem to be 
based on the assumption that the undergraduate goes to college to resist educa- 
tion. The American undergraduate shows great interest and energy in his self- 
managed extra-curricular affairs—the so-called “student activities.” Our goal 
will be reached when, in this sense of the word, the intellectual work of the col- 
lege becomes a “student activity.” Under such conditions the undergraduate 
college will stimulate and be stimulated by the work in graduate teaching and 
research. In graduate work, and in senior college as well, students must study 
subjects rather than take courses. I believe that the university . . . has the 
opportunity of abandoning the childish game of marks and grades, and empha- 
sizing the fact that education is fundamentally self-education, and that the uni- 
versity may well be defined as a set of personalities, capable of inspiring curiosity 
in students, together with physical facilities which enable students to satisfy their 
own curiosity by their own effort. 











THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


Practice Lessons in English. By WILLis L. UHL and Luzia E. Hatz. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1927. Paper bound. Pp. viii + 91. 


Ninety detachable-leaf tests to aid instruction in grammar. 


Chemical Calculations. By ERNEST L, DINSMORE. Yonkers, N. Y.: Globe Book 
Co., 1927. Pp. vit+ 182. Price, 90 cents. 


Here is a book that will help the trembling chemistry student who blames 
(when an alibi is in order) his former teachers for his weaknesses in mathematics. 
It provides such a wealth of material in chemical calculations and is so skillfully 
organized that the “weak may become strong” by its judicious use. H. A. W. 


Our Surroundings. By ARTHUR G. CLEMENTS, MorTON C. COLLISTER, and ERNEST 
L. THURSTON. Syracuse, N. Y.: Iroquois Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. xii + 628. 
A fairly well illustrated textbook on general science, abounding in definitions 

and concise information in the fields of physics, physical geography, physiology, 

and botany, touching to a slight extent on some of the other sciences. It contains 

also a helpful glossary of simple definitions of technical terms. R. O. B. 


Do Americans Really Value Education? By ABRAHAM FLEXNER. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. 49. 

Doctor Flexner answers the question raised by the title of his lecture: (1) We 
value the kind of fair play which gives every boy or girl of any ability at all some 
chance at school; (2) we value literacy as against illiteracy; (3) we value the 
prolongation of youth; (4) to some extent we value intelligence and training. 
The bulk of the lecture, which is the third of the Inglis series, lies in the inter- 
pretation of the phrase “to some extent” occurring in (4). The presentation of 
content is lucid and logical; and if the author is “to some extent” disappointed 
in the educational motives and desires of Americans, he offers a phase of the 
matter which ought to stimulate keen interest and provoke critical thought. An 
hour of interesting, profitable reading. a 2. %. 


Study-Guide Tests in American History. Parts I and II. By M. J. Stormzanp, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Paper bound. Pp. 110. 


Detachable-leaf supplement to any history textbook. 


The Social Composition of Boards of Education. By Greorce S. Counts. Chi- 

cago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. x + 100. 

A study in the social control of public education. Discusses the composition of 
boards of education, the social classes from which they come, the type of education 
they will probably support, the fundamental function of a board of education, and 
the control of education. Points out that our boards of education are composed of 
business men and the possible danger of their using the schools as instruments 
for indoctrination. Concludes that the various forces at work in the community 
should be given recognition and membership on the board of education. Is of the 
opinion that this would make impossible the complete domination of educational 
policy by any single group. W. W. C. 
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New York at School. By JOSEPHINE CHASE. New York: Public Education As- 

sociation, 1927. Pp. xii + 268. 

Describes in a very interesting way and in non-technical language the work of 
the schools of New York City from the point of view of those doing the work. 
Gives a clear and easily understood picture of what New York City is doing for 
its children. Will be of interest to educators, board members, and citizens in all 
parts of the country. Among its very interesting chapter headings which attract 
the attention of every one interested in the education of large groups of children 
we find these: “Keeping Track of a Million Children” and “The Teachers of a 
Million Children.” W. W. Cz 


Measuring Motor Ability. By Davin K. Brace (University of Texas). New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. vii+ 138. Price, $2. 
An excellent working plan for measuring motor ability in strengths and skills. 
A good book for the physical education teacher’s library. A.D. B, 


A Brief History of Physical Education. By EMMETT A. RICE (Normal College of 
the American Gymnastic Union). New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1926. Pp. 
xxiv + 176. Price, $2. 

A splendid book for every physical director’s library and a textbook for phys- 

ical education majors. It recommends itself. A. D. B. 


George Rogers Clark. By Ross F. Lockripnce. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 

1927. Pp. xxii+ 210. Price, $1.20. 

An interesting story of the heroic exploits of George Rogers Clark. It is an 
important addition to the literature of Western history for young readers. It 
shows the importance of the part played by Clark during the American Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Lockridge emphasizes the fact that because of the actual possession of 
the Western territory by the United States, due to the conquest of Clark, the 
American peace commissioners at Paris in 1782-3 had a decided advantage. There 
are many good illustrations, most of which are taken from the chronicles of Amer- 
ican photoplays. The Appendix contains short biographies of Father Pierre 
Gibault and Francis Vigo, both of whom were associated with Clark. F. P. W. 


The Earth and Its Rhythms. By CHARLES SCHUCHERT (Yale) and Ciara M. LE 
VENE (Yale). New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. xvi+ 410. Price, $4. 
Geology is exceedingly rich in human contacts. The complexity of its processes 

makes its understanding difficult to that great type—the “general reader.” For 

him this book is planned and written. For him the presentation begins simply— 
the influence of air, water, sunshine. But he is led boldly through each geologic 
age. He escapes from volcanic upheavals; he is guided across the endless swamps 
of the coal period; he suffers no harm from the gigantic creatures of the Reptilian 
Era; he emerges face to face with prehistoric man. The book is liberally illus- 
trated for his—the “general reader’s”—needs. H. A. W. 


The Boy’s Book of Experiments. By A. FREDERICK COLLINS. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. xi+315. Price, $2. 

A book to cause a boy to enjoy physics and chemistry before he has heard the 
rumors of how hard these subjects are. Perhaps, with such an introduction, he 
will not believe the rumors when they come to him. Twenty-one chapters of 
strictly boys’ science. ms 
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The School Board Member. By JOHN C. ALMACK (Stanford University). New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xii+ 281. Price, $1.50. 


This book should be welcomed by both the progressive board member and the 
superintendent. It takes up specifically the various problems which a board mem- 
ber must solve. The study is based on the assumption that the school board mem- 
ber is an important factor in education, and the author sets about to discover not 
only “what to do,” but also “how to do it.” The book is well organized and attrac- 
tively written. It is simple and straightforward in its method, and is so writ- 
ten that business and professional men will find many points of contact between 
it and their knowledge of best practice in industrial, engineering, and commer- 
cial boards of management. W. W. C. 


Human Waste in Education. By ANNA YEOMANS REED (New York University). 
New York: The Century Co., 1927. Pp. xxviii + 449. Price, $2.50. 


A valuable contribution to the problems of child labor and compulsory educa- 
tion. It contains much pertinent statistical information which is not available to 
the ordinary student of economics or educational problems. W. W. C. 


Days Before History. By H.R. HALL. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. 
Pp. 159. Price, $1.25. 


The story of Tig, and the many things that happened to a growing and learning 
boy in the days when all mankind was young. The story is vivid, in keeping with 
the strenuous life he lived. 


Newson Readers—Primer; Books I, II, III; Teachers’ Manuals for tke Primer 
and Book I. By CATHERINE T. Bryce, RosE Lees Harpy, and others. New 
York: Newson & Co., 1927. 


A new set of basal readers—as yet only for the lower grades. The recent ad- 
vance in the making of school readers is amazing. Here is another step forward. 
These seem to leave nothing still to be desired. In subject matter, illustrations, 
arrangement, aids to teaching, and mechanical features they seem well-nigh per- 
fect. The results of scientific studies have been carefully utilized. For the lower 
books even new type has been designed. 


Good English in Speaking and Writing. By NELL J. YOUNG and FREDERICK W. 

Memmott. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925-1926. Five volumes. 

A five-book series for Grades IV-VIII, following the plan of instruction set forth 
in the authors’ Methods in Elementary English, which is not only a predecessor 
but also a manual to the series. Progressive; tending to develop individuality 
and to give power in speech as well as writing. 


Your School and You. By WALTON B. BLiss. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1927. 
Pp. x + 248. Price, $1.20. 


A unique volume of practical, kindly advice to high-school boys and girls. It 
tells them plainly what the school is for, why the community pays for their educa- 
tion, and what it has a right to expect in return. It tells them what good man- 
ners are—and why. It explains in most interesting ways how their minds work, 
how to memorize, think, and appreciate. There is also a rapid survey of voca- 
tional opportunities. There is a splendid chapter on “school spirit.” “Life will 
mark your report card justly on the service you render,” is the closing thought. 
An inspiring book! H. A. W. 
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Modern Experimental Chemistry. By HERBERT R. SMITH and Harry M. MEss. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. xviii + 204. 
A revision of a most comprehensive manual, which contains so much of practi- 
cal descriptive matter that it might almost serve as a text. Large pages (19x25 
em.), and plenty of them. H. A. W. 


The Organization of State Departments of Education. By HENRY E. SCHRAMMEL. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1926. Pp. xiv+ 166. Price, 
$1.50. 

A distinct contribution to the literature dealing with state departments of edu- 
cation. The author very effectively shows the trend in the organization of state 
departments since 1890, evaluates the merits of different types of organization, 
ranks the states according to educational achievements, and suggests an ideal 
organization for an efficient state department of education. W. W. C. 


Teacher’s Manual for History of America. By CARL RUSSELL FisH. New York: 

American Book Co., 1927. Pp. viii + 56. 

A manual for use in connection with the author’s high-school text, “History of 
America.” Suggests definite assignments over a period of thirty-six weeks, defi- 
nite collateral reading, projects, map exercises, and chronological outlines. 

FP: WW, 


The Nature Almanac. By ARTHUR NEWTON PACK and E. LAURENCE PALMER. 
Washington, D. C.: The American Nature Association, 1927. Pp. viii + 312. 
Price, $1. 

When two practical, earnest, informed men get together to write a book, some- 
thing worth while is sure to result. This is, indeed, worth while. It is about the 
greatest value for one hundred cents we have seen. First, twelve months of the 
“nature calendar;” second, a list of the various associations and clubs interested 
in nature education—thirty-three of them—and their reasons for existence; third, 
training of nature teachers and leaders; fourth, a nature-education survey of the 
United States; fifth, a very comprehensive, practical outline of nature topics for 
schools; sixth, large, carefully organized lists of books on nature. Appropriately 
enough, this volume is dedicated to the acknowledged dean of nature study—Mrs. 
Anna Botsford Comstock. H. A. W. 


Introductory Chemistry. By NEIL E. GorDON (University of Maryland). Yonk- 

ers, N. Y.: The World Book Co., 1927. Pp. xx + 608. , 

The author of a unique and successful college text in chemistry prepares one 
for high schools. Its special feature is the explanation of chemical properties and 
reactions in terms of electrons. So skillfully is this presented that the query 
often heard, “Shall we teach atomic structure in high school?” may be unhesi- 
tatingly answered affirmatively if this text be at hand. The experiments are in- 
serted directly in the text. The illustrations are quite new. H. A. W. 


The Science of Animal Life. By WILLIAM M. Barrows. Yonkers, N. Y.: The 

World Book Co., 1927. Pp. x + 389. 

An introductory zodlogy, beginning with a study of the lower forms of animal 
life and leading directly to an inquiry into the nature and habits of “that most 
versatile of all animals—man.” Behavior activities, rather than names and struc- 
tures, are consequently emphasized. 
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Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. Edited by ELIZABETH NITCHIE (Goucher College). 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. (The Modern Readers’ Series.) Pp. 378. 


The twelve Idylls, with notes. Illustrated. An attractive text. 


Contemporary Essays. Edited by WILLIAM THOMSON HAsTINGsS (Brown Univer- 

sity). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 417. 

Readings—stimulating essays toward truth—for college students. Forty-one 
titles, by forty-one modern authors. An appendix of biography, bibliography, and 
criticism. 

America’s Roots in the Past. By DANIEL J. BEEBY and DoroTHEA BEEBY. New 

York: Charles E. Merrill & Co., 1927. Pp. vii + 424. 

A textbook on the European background of American history, for the sixth 
grade. Interesting chapters on life in the colonies. Valuable suggestions for 
additional reading. Should be in the junior high school history library. 

F. P. W. 
The Book of Games. By WILLIAM Byron ForsUSH and Harry R. ALLEN. Phil- 

adelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1927. Pp. 327. 

A rich, varied collection. Graded. More than 400 games. 

Minimum Essentials of Mathematics. By DANIEL W. WERREMEYER and CHARLES 

H. LAKE. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. Pp. x + 244. 


Intended to present the mathematics which is “of most value to pupils in the 
ninth and tenth years, particularly those who do not plan to go to college.” Ar- 
ranged in lessons, rather than chapters or units. 7. as We 














PROBLEM OUTLINES 


MAXWELL G. PARK 


Head of the Department of Education, State Normal College, Cortland, N. Y. 


IN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING 


Covers fifteen topic studies with about 400 questions and exercises. 
The course is based upon fifteen leading textbooks, and page refer- 
ences are made to six of these. Included are observation exercises 
and laboratory exercises, bibliographies, and an introduction. 


IN FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING AND LEARNING 

Nearly 600 questions and exercises in the principles and technique 
of teaching and learning, the understanding of which are the objectives 
of the course. Each study unit concludes with a student’s report 
based upon observation and laboratory work. Bibliographies, page 
references to textbooks, and an introduction. 
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THE WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE COMPANY 


THE FACTORY, ITS PERSONNEL, AND ITS GOOD WILL 
HAVE BEEN TAKEN OVER BY 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


This provides a unique combination of manufacturing facilities, 
trained personnel, and technical staff. 


For many years the Wiese Laboratory Furniture Company has been recognized as 
foremost in the production of high-quality laboratory furniture. 


With the same personnel and increased manufacturing facilities, there is every 
assurance that this reputation will be maintained. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG—just off the press. 
Ask for Catalog “F”—Laboratory, Vocational, and Library Furniture. 
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Wherever you were this summer, 
you brought something back to the 
schoolroom this fall. 
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good thing you found. 


Tell others about it! 
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Henry Lester Smith 


Dean of the School of Education, and Director of 
the Bureau of Co-operative Research 
ndiana University 


and 
Wendell W. Wright 


Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana University 


The object of this book is to show how 
educational tests may be used for the 
maximum benefit of both individual and 
school. The book states the objectives of 
a given subject, describes the tests which 
measure achievement in terms of these 
objectives, and shows how to apply the 
test material now available to the needs 
of the classroom. 


Adopted by the 
Indiana Teachers Reading Circle 
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Conduct of Physical Activities. By WiLBuR P. BowEN (Michigan State Normal 
College). New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. iv +173. Price, $2. 
A brief but comprehensive program of activities for aiding grade teachers in 
arranging material. A. D. B. 


Soil Mineralogy. By FREDERICK A. Burt (A. and M. College of Texas). New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1927. Pp. vii +82. Price, $1.50. 
A book that will be particularly useful to teachers of chemistry and agriculture. 
Methods of analysis and identification are interspersed with descriptive material. 
H. A. W. 


“One Thousand and One”’—The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films.” Edited by 
. NELSON L. GREENE and others. Chicago: The Educational Screen, 1927. Pp. 
132. Price, 75 cents. 
Tells just how and where to get materials for moving pictures in the school. 
One hundred and thirty-six classified groups. 


Hygiene. By FLORENCE L. MEREDITH, M.D. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & 

Co. Pp. 782. 

There are four parts: the first, a general discussion of health habits and atti- 
tudes; the second, anatomy and physiology; the third, pathological conditions; 
and the fourth, which is about half the book, hygiene strictly. It is well illus- 
trated and well printed, and includes the recent information. A good text for 
teachers who can give perhaps half the time in a course on hygiene to the anatom- 
ical and physiological side. A useful reference book in any school library. 
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Edited by A. A. WRIGHT (For College use) 


TWO ESSAYS OF LOWELL High School Chemistry 
Edited by TUCKER BROOKE By Mastms anp Flovp 
High School Chemistry Manual 
George Eliot’s By MASTERS AND WILLARD 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS High School Chemistry Notebook 
Edited by Myron R. WILLIAMS By MASTERS AND WILLARD 
We believe it will pay you to in- 


vestigate these books. They are 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY new, up-to-date, and teachable. 
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Science of Animal Life. By WILLIAM Morton Barrows. New York: World 
Book Co., 1927. Pp. x +389. Price, $1.76. 


A study of the lower forms of animal life that helps us to understand how man 
lives. Splendid illustrations. 


A Modern School Atlas. By GEoRGE PHILIP and W. R. MCCONNELL. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1928. 


An admirable atlas for school use. Based on an English work, but excellently 
revised for American schools. More than 200 maps, large and small, providing 
for every department of geographical knowledge—all excellently done. It is su- 
perior in several respects, notably in the thorough index, to American-made school 
atlases. A. &. P. 


The Junior College. By WILLIAM MARTIN Proctor. Stanford University, Cal.: 
Stanford University Press, 1927. Pp. x + 226. Price, $2.50. 


This is a joint study of the junior college, made by a number of educators who 
have been prominently connected with the junior-college movement in California. 
“The junior-college movement cannot be halted or turned aside, but it can be 
guided and directed,” is the attitude maintained. The book will be particularly 
valuable to superintendents in communities where public junior colleges are con- 


templated. 
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Animals We Know. By Bess M. Younc. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 


1927. Pp. 96. 


Vivid third or fourth-grade reading. 


Illustrated in colors. 
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